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The mosquito’s biting apparatus makes an 
interesting study. It is worth while to allow one 
to bite one’s hand, once at least, in order to 
observe the process with a microscope or even 
with the naked eye, if the eyesight is good. 

The needle or bill of the female mosquito has a 
sort of covering or envelope, which, when the 
end of the bill is inserted in the skin, begins to | 
bend to one side, leaving the sharp instrament | 
| exposed, and projecting straight downward into 
the skin. | 
For the Companion. She warms to her work, and pushes the needle | 
THE MOSQUITO. | further. It stings; but never mind. Notice how | 

| the wrapper doubles up at one side. And when 

The present is the season of the year when | the bill has been pushed in as far as the mosquito 
people find themselves the object of the most} can reach, and her vicious little eyes are close to 
careful attention from the landlord of the summer | the skin, this envelope will be seen to be folded 
hotel and from the Culex pipiens. The Culex | completely double, and to project at right angles | 
pipiens is the name of the common mosquito. It | with the bill. 
is interesting to see that this creature has become} It is not certainly known that the mosquito | 
an object of study to the men of science, who, in| bite is poisonous. No poison gland has been | 
common with other human beings, have long | found in the creature. But it is the opinion of 
heen an object of interested attention on the part | many entomologists, nevertheless, that she con- 
of the mosquito. | trives in some way to inject a little poison with 

The mosquito belongs to the great gnat family ; | her bill. 
and why we should derive our ordinary name The mosquito is a genuine cosmopolitan. She 
for him from the Latin language— mosquito being | lives in the Torrid Zone with the hippopotamus, 
and in the Arctic Zone with the polar 
bear. One of her favorite stamping- 
grounds is the coast and even the 




















| 


gets a bite at a human being, or 
indeed at any kind of animal. 

° Certain tropical mosquitoes have a 
reputation for especial venom, and the 
biting powers of those of Southern 
Europe are accounted very formi- 
dable. The reputation probably is not 
due to any especial sharpness or length 
of the mosquitoes’ bills, but to the fact 
that natives become in a degree insen- 


not one mosquito in ten million ever | price. 


| must be done. ‘‘Niver you fear, Mrs. Marsh!” 
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COMPANION. _ 


bottom of the pond or pool in which he comes 8 4 
into existence, industriously eating the decaying 0 ii al 
vegetable matter found there, and to some extent, | | 
at least, preventing poisonous exhalations. E 

| Our Mail Order Department 


So the mosquito has to be tolerated—on the | 
other side of a screen—not for the good he does | 75 bringing our entire store into 
\a hundred villages in New Eng- 
| 





—_— +e —— 
HOW HE DID IT. 


but for the good his little children may do. 
land each week. 


Persons at the seashore and 

A widow who was left with somen income and mountains can have anything 

two sons to be educated, moved from the city 2 ° > 

where she had lived since her marriage to the| Sez¢ to them as easily as we send 
town which was her husband’s birthplace that| 7/ 79 ¢hezr city residence. 


her boys might have the advantages of an . J 
. f § 2 —_—" 
especially good school, to which their father had The vé ts nO delay , We send 


always intended sending them when they were goods the same day the order ts 
old enough. received. 
ected with hiring workmen of any sort she Outing Cloths and Tennis Flan- 
connected w g work ys ; ae ioe pits sa. 
found an invaluable helper in an old Irishman | N€IS~Caps Hammocks — Down Pil 
who had worked in her husband’s family as a| lows for Piazza use — Cloves — Ruch- 
boy, and in later years had established himself | ings — Collars and Cuffs — Corsets 
as 8 “carpenter in sinall was, mum, an’ thers’ and Gorset Covers — Underwear ~In- 
sanned.” BS a ee i ’ fant’s Wear —Men’s Shirts — Hosiery 
The first day Mrs. Marsh called at his little| and everything in the line of Dry 
shop to secure his services, he found out who she| Goods and Small Wares. 


was, and from that day he devoted much of his ‘ . — 
time to her interests, for her dead husband's | Remember that of anything 


sake. He not only did every sort of ‘‘job’’ that - P Sa : z 
he possibly could himself, charging almost noth- |! ov dered by mail as mot satisfac 


She bought a small house, and in matters 


interior of Labrador, where probably jing for his work, but he made all the other tory, you can always return it, 


workmen give her the best labor for the lowest 


and your money will be refunded. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES. 
said the faithful Patrick. ‘Oi have a friend in SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., Boston. 


the business, an’ Oi’ll attind to the chapeness av 


| it!” 

And sure enough, the plumbing was well done, 
and the bill was so much less than she had | 
expected that Mrs. Marsh said, ‘‘Now, Patrick, 
tell! me what you said to the plumber to make 


him so low in his charges ? 


At one time she found that some plumbing 








“Oi pursooed me usual coorse. I said, ‘Hark, 


now, Mike Herlihy, an’ moind what Oi tell ye. 
Here’s Mrs. Marsh, a widow leddy, wid ivery- 
thing goin’ out an’ nothin’ comin’ in to her, an’ 
two sons as is a mort o’ trouble an’ expinse; she 
wants her plumbin’ done well an’ chape, d’ye 
hear? An’ if there’s any mishtake about it, 
the nixt toime that haircloth sofy av yours 


sible to the bites of their own local 
mosquitoes, while the insects fall with 
increased appetite upon strangers. 

M. Larchey, a French man of science, 
believes that mosquitoes have a par- 
ticular dislike to garlic, and says that, 
consequently, the people of Southern | to it! 


| busts away at the legs, Oi’ll not lift me finger | 


Blankets — Draperies 
| Lace Curtains and All Materials. 


| French Dyeing and 
LEWANDO’S cleansing Establishment 
17 Tempic Place, Boston. 


365 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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| 
“Well, now, as to that,’’ said Patrick, gravely, Tennis Suits — Dresses — Laces 


Europe, who are in general highly 
flavored with this vegetable, enjoy 
a comparative immunity from their 
biting. 

What confirms him in this belief is 
that natives of those parts who enter 
the domestic service of foreigners who 
do not eat garlic, and who therefore 
are cut off from this vegetable, imme- 
diately become subject to the bites of 
mosquitoes in as distressing a degree 
as the foreigners themselves. 

In Europe, where people seem to 
think of every other means of keep- 
ing off mosquitoes except the simple 
American expedient of putting wire 
screens in the windows, there are many 
ointments which are supposed to pro- 
tect the body from the attacks of 
mosquitoes, all of them being worse 
than the mosquitoes. 





1. Male mosquito, magnified. 2. Male, natural size. 3. Female, 
magnified. 4. Female, natural size. 5. Larva, magnified. 6. Larva, 
natural size. 7. Pupa, magnified. 8. Pupa, natural size. 9. 
Packet of eggs. 10. A single egg, magnified. 11. Hatching of the 
mosquito. 12. The parts which form the bill. 13. Point of the 
bill. 14. Bill beginning to pierce the skin. 15. Bill plunged to its 
full depth in the skin. 


merely a diminutive of the word musca, a fly— | The Italians have one little means of fighting | 


instead of calling him by the plain Saxon name | mosquitoes, however, which serves an excellent 
of gnat, is one of many unexplained peculiarities | purpose in places where there are no screens or 
of our use of the language. nets. It is a little conical pastel called a fidibus, 
It is a little singular that both the words | which; when lighted at a candle or lamp, burns, 
mosquito and gnat, though so entirely unlike, | or rather smokes, for some five or six hours, 
are derived from the noise which an insect makes | eultiies an odor which completely stupefies the 
in flying through the air. They are both examples | mosquito. 
of what the dictionary calls onomatopoetic words. The basis of the fidibus is pyrethrum or Dalma- 
Musca—moo-00-oosca—represented to Roman ears | tian powder, and it is, in a sense, a chemical 
the buzzing of a fly or gnat, while the word gneet, | application of the ‘“‘smudge’’ which people in the 
with sounded g and sharp vowel, seemed to our | country light in front of their porches at night to 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors to approach nearest to | keep off the mosquitoes. 
the querulous, snarling hum of the bothersome At the end of his five good hours of sleep, the 
little creature. | person who has been protected by his smoking 
The mosquito does not bite people and draw | fidibus is pretty sure to be waked by the buzzing 
their blood under any necessity of finding food | and biting of the mosquitoes, who recover from 
in that way, apparently. Very few mosquitoes | their stupefaction very hungry and ill-natured. 
-that is, a very small proportion of those who | If he desires to sleep any more, he must get up 
are born and live out their short life—ever taste | and light another fidibus. 
blood of any kind, human or animal. The Japanese and other Orientals find the so- 
It is doubtful if the mature mosquito needs | called Joss sticks, which, when burned at the 
food of any kind, though the immature creature | end, emit an all-permeating odor of sandal-wood, 
-the lively and familiar little “‘wiggler’’ of the | very agreeable to their nostrils, to be a certain 
pools and cisterns—does eat a great deal for his | discouragement to mosquitoes. 
size. Tobacco smokers claim a certain immunity 


When the mosquito bites a human being, there- | from the attacks of mosquitoes; and yet smokers, 
fore, she does it, in a sense, from pure malice, or |in the act of smoking very strong pipes, have 


e . | 
from a sort of intemperate fondness for blood. 


The pronoun ‘she’ is properly used in this | 
bites. The males not only do not bite, but seldom | do. 
visit houses, preferring to remain in the marshes | 
and among the trees. 


| been seen to thresh their necks and shoulders ie 
very much as if they were being bitten. Possibly 
case, for it is only the female mosquito which | mosquitoes get used to tobacco as human beings | 


A good many people have exclaimed, as they | 
brandished their arms in combat, “I wonder 


| “*Taint a sofy in ivery case,” admitted Patrick, | Kittredge Cottage, Mt. Desert Street, Bar Harbor, Maine. 
|**hut the air is damp loike here, an’ things is | 7 Thames Street, Newport, R. |. 


always springin’ apart, an’-—well, they ne Largest in America. Established 1829. 
Patrick Connell niver breaks his wurrd!"’ SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
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| have not already done so, send to us for SPECIAL HELPS and instructions for 
| securing a Bicycle. 
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The life of the young mosquito, as everybody | what good a mosquito does in the world!’ It is 


knows, begins in the water. The eggs are laid | doubtful whether a grown-up, flying mosquit« 


in little packets or boat-shaped masses on the | does anything that can be called a good thing for | 


surface of standing water. human kind. 


The “‘wiggler’’ is the larva, and it is exceedingly 


faster than a mosquito; for not more than four | sons affected with such a disease and then flying 


weeks elapse between the laying of the egg and | to others and infecting them. 

the complete maturity of the mosquito that Unlike the human race, with which childret 
hatches from it; and in two weeks more the | are supposed to be tolerated chiefly for the goo 
individual is already old. 


of mosquitoes. 


He—or rather she—has even been accused of | 
active. Nothing in the world, probably, lives | disseminating contagious diseases by biting per- | Wavrer Rusk, Shelbyville, Ky. 


| they may do when they are grown-up, it is the 

A single summer suffices for the coming into | juvenile mosquito which does the good. In his 
existence and passing away of several generations | wiggler state he is a very active scavenger. He 
‘is born hungry, spends most of his time at the | 


>| THE BICYCLE ROLL. 
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For the Companion. 


INTERLOPERS. 
In Eight Chapters.—Chapter I. 


Dorothy’s Affliction. 









T was a bright, warm 

May morning, and | 
the windows of the | 
schoolroom were all 

open. Through them 

came the faint smell 

of far-away lilacs, 

blooming beside the 

seminary fence, and 

the hum of near bees 
bumping against the semi- 
nary wall. 

All this sweetness and 
light made the girl-students 
‘wild to get out,’’ as they 
would express it, but they 
had, perforce, to content 
themselves with glances into the open from 
behind book-covers. 

From a recitation-room beyond came the 
monotonous sound of a voice explaining a prob- 
lem in algebra, while from an apartment more 
distant still were heard the notes of a badly 
executed scale. 

Here in Miss Lorimer’s room all was compara- 
tively still. The girls were supposed to be 
studying. 

Suddenly the door opened and a strong draught 
of mild air sprung toward it from the windows, 
setting the loose rings of hair on the temples of 
the new-comer to flying as she stood for a second 
upon the doorsill before entering the room. 

She seemed loath to close herself in again, by 
the shutting of that door, to the weary round of 
study that for a little while she had escaped. 

At her appearance Miss Lorimer raised her 
eyes from the pages of a composition she was 
correcting, and looked at the girl. 

“You have been gone a long time, Dorothy,” 
she said, in a low tone of disapprobation. 
“When you asked for permission to leave the 
room I did not suppose you intended to remain 
away throughout the morning session. You will 
scarcely have time to study your Roman History 
lesson now before the noon intermission, but 1 
shall take no excuse if you are not prepared.” 

Dorothy made no response, and threaded her 
way slowly along the aisles to her desk. There 
she began a determined attack upon the im- 
prisoned Caius Marius, whose immediate doings 
formed the subject of the afternoon’s lesson. 

The lilacs wafted their scent to the winds; the 
bees hummed on, and the sun climbed slowly 
upward toward the zenith. Having gained this 
position, it gave direct vertical evidence thereof 
to the world at large and to the seminary in 
particular; whereupon Dennis the janitor sounded 
the gong, and the classes dispersed for recess. 

As soon as Miss Lorimer had left the room the 
girls all crowded about Dorothy with anxious 
inquiries and excited demands. 

“Did you really do it ?”” 

“And got them through ?” 

“How dared you?” 

“Were you scared ?” 

“Of course I did it. Do you think I’d back 
out at the last minute too? I got them safe 
through, though it was a squeeze, I tell you; and 
J almost got stuck myself.” ; 

“Why did you do it ?” 

“Why do people insist on putting a fascinating 
Window just at the right height in the cloak- 
room, exactly where one can easily climb up and 
see into the hall? But why do they then insist 
on making it so small that it pinches one all over, 
black and blue, when she crawls through to skip 


out by the big front door and smuggle in cakes 
and pie?’ 


“Was 
“Yes! 


4 seraph! 


the apple-woman there ?”’ 

Do you know, girls, that woman is 
ae Pc was just where I told her to 
Wait oo went on like clock-work. 

to-night, and we'll have a_ time! 


Four e = ail - : 
ir enormous pies—a little crushed from being 


lot of cakes ; 
Would say.”’ 


undled up together, but that’s no matter—and a 
spice and otherwise, as Miss Lorimer 


The girls received Dorothy’s announcement of | 
the delights to come with little sighs of appre- | 
ciation, so expressive that one who was not} 
acquainted with the bounteousness of the seminary | 
table might have imagined that the institution | 
starved its pupils. 

As a matter of fact, the girls’ sole motive was 
a mistaken notion of ‘‘fun,’’ and the fascination 
of bringing in something from the outside world. 
Of course the doer of the doughty deed must be | 
Dorothy. 
afloat it was always directly traceable to Dorothy. 

It was a good trait in this girl that if she did 


mischief she never tried to shift the responsibility | Duprée. 


upon another. 
as she enjoyed the triumph of success. 


Miss 


\ L-Tayl " 


Dorothy’s Letter 


| Miss Lorimer thought she ought by this time 
to show a more dignified disposition. She was 
fifteen now, and ought to begin to act like a lady. 
| But, alas! Dorothy showed no tendency toward 
increasing seriousness. 

Miss Lorimer often thought that she would 
write to Mrs. Day and ask her to remonstrate 
with her little daughter. But she refrained 
| because none of Dorothy’s fun was malicious, 

| and because Mrs. Day was travelling abroad, and 
she thought it was not best to cause her distress 
while Dorothy did not transgress too far. 

“You see,’’ Miss Lorimer explained to Miss 
Duprée, the principal, “things always look so 
different on paper—so uncompromising and down- 
right. Mrs. Day might imagine the child was 
doing some real evil, whereas she is only romping 
and full of mischief. If she had a father perhaps 
he could govern her; but the little tomboy is too 
much for her mother, I fancy.”’ 

Miss Lorimer shook her head regretfully as 





she turned down the corridor leading to her own 
room to read, undisturbed, some letters that had 
just come. 


when she heard a knock upon her door, and was 
| informed that Miss Duprée would be obliged if 
| Miss Lorimer could spare her a few moments, as 
she had just received a piece of news which she 
wished to communicate to her. 


Whenever there was any mischief |and was greeted by an amused laugh and a 


| gesture of welcome. 


She took the blame of failure just | ing Dorothy Day’s fatherless condition. 
| just received a letter from Mrs. Day announcing 





She had scarcely finished the first brief note 


Miss Lorimer hastened to the principal’s room, 


“Do sit down and listen to this,’’ said Miss 
“A few moments ago you were lament- 
I have 





from her Mother. 


her marriage, and begging me to break the news 
to Dorothy, after which I may give her this little 
note that was enclosed in mine.” 

‘“*What will the child do ?”’ 

‘‘What shall I do? J can’t talk to her; I see 
so little of her that I should not know how to 
handle her in this affair. You would be much 
better able to judge how she will accept it. 
Suppose you explain it to her. How do you 
think she will take it ?”’ 

“I think she will resent it bitterly. Iam sorry. 
I wish it need not have been, and especially that 
I were not to be the one to tell her. She adores 
her mother and, I think, is very jealous of her 
love. Does Mrs. Day give any particulars, or 
tell you what are her plans ?” 

‘No; nothing further than that she intends to 
return to America in June—just about Com- 
mencement time—and I suppose Dorothy will 
then be taken home and permitted to see how she 
likes her new father.” 





“She is high-spirited,’ said Miss Lorimer. 
‘*You have no occasion to envy me my task.”’ 

With the two letters from abroad in her hand, 
she passed out of the door. As she neared her 
own recitation-room she heard from within the 
sounds of light laughter and gay voices. 

‘Do it again, Dorothy. You do it beautifully.” 

“Go on! Hurry! If you don’t the bell will 
ring.” 

“Once more, Dorothy. Be obliging, do.”’ 

Through the crack of the door Miss Lorimer 
witnessed a strange sight. Dorothy Day was 
dancing a spirited ‘clog’? upon the top of her 
desk; her daintily-shod feet tapping the wood 
with so decided and yet so delicate a fall that 
while the sound was perfectly distinct, the polished 
surface of the cover was not marred. 

As she danced, Dorothy snapped her fingers 
over her head instead of castanets, to keep time. 

Miss Lorimer waited a moment, but only a 
moment, and then pushed open the door and 
stood upon the sill. 

**Dorothy !” 

The girls all turned away, and Dorothy stood 
upon her elevation alone, the color deserting her 
cheeks and the flashing light fading from her 
eyes, abashed. 

“Dorothy,’’ said the teacher, quietly, ‘“‘will you 
be good enough to come to my room at once ?”’ 

She turned her back and was gone. 

“Phew !’’ exclaimed one. ‘Now you’re in for 
it!” 

Dorothy, springing lightly from her pedestal, 
followed Miss Lorimer, and in a moment was 
standing before her, awaiting her doom. 

But all Miss Lorimer said was: ‘Will you 
please close the door, Dorothy? I have some- 
thing to tell you.” 

She made known to her, as gently as she could, 
the contents of her mother's letter. 

Dorothy grew very white, even to the lips, 
and her chin trembled. Miss Lorimer made a 
pretense of seeing nothing but the letter she held 
in her hand, at which she looked with downcast 
eyes. 

For a moment there was no sound in the little 
room but the ticking of the clock upon the 
mantle-shelf. Then Dorothy sprang suddenly to 
her feet, and in a choked voice, husky and 
trembling with indignation, cried: 

‘And she did it without telling me! 
knew —all this—time! 


I never 
Oh, it was— mean, it 


was —”’ 

She gave a pitiful little gasp and then began to 
cry. 

“Please let me go to my own room, Miss 


Lorimer ;"’ she begged. 
again—to-day. I 
alone.”’ 

Miss Lorimer rose and put both her arms about 
the girl’s swaying figure. 

“You shall be alone, dear,’’ she said. ‘But 
before you go, I want to give you a letter your 
mother enclosed in this to Miss Duprée. It may 
contain some comforting words. And _ believe, 
my dear, there is nothing to grieve about. Your 
mother’s love for her husband does not deprive 
you of one jot of her affection for you; and if 
she is happy —”’ 

She paused and stroked the bent head tenderly 
with her hand. 

The clang of a gong sounded through the 
building. Miss Lorimer thrust the envelope into 
Dorothy's hand, and pressing her lips to her 
forehead, whispered : 

‘‘Here is your letter, dear. Read it and try to 
be happy. Don’t judge your mother—that is, 
don’t misjudge her. Stay here if you like, and 
as soon as I can I will come to you. It will not 
be long.”’ 

When she was gone Dorothy dried her eyes with 
little savage thrusts of her handkerchief, and 
then tore open her letter and read. 

There were some kind and tender passages in 
which her mother announced her marriage to 
Colonel Everest, and then this, which caused 
Dorothy’s eyes to snap, and at last her hand to 
fling the letter across the room : 

‘‘He is so good and more than kind, and we are 
a very fortunate mamma and daughter, Dorothy, 
to have such a faithful friend to care for us 
always. 

‘And now for a piece of news that I did not 
write to Miss Duprée: Colonel Everest has a little 
daughter just about your age—a year older, 
perhaps—and just fancy! this poor child has 
| never known a mother, for hers died when Helen 


“TI can’t go to recitation 
don’t care, I—want to—be 
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was born; and ever since her babyhood she has | 
been separated from her father. 

“So now she is so happy that she clings about | 
my neck, kissing me and patting my cheek and 
calling me mamma, and now and then really 
crying at the thought of never being lonely any 
more. 

“She follows her father and me about with her 
great wistful eyes that look as if they had grown 
big through longing for something to love, until 
I feel the tears come gushing up into my own at 
the remembrance of my Dorothy’s ‘bonny blue 
een,’ and the thought of how different and how 
much happier and more fortunate has been her 
life. 

‘‘Helen has looked at your picture until she 


THE YOUTH'S 





all pretty to look at, she resolved to enjoy herself 
as much as possible, and try to forget that it was 
necessary to be wretched all the time. 
JuLtie M. LipPMANN. 
(To be continued.) 


—— +o 


SULTRY STILLNESS. 


The busy noise of man and brute 

Is on a sudden lost and mute ; 

Even the brook that leaps along 
Seems weary of its bubbling song, 
And, so soft its waters ne, 

Tired silence sinks in sounder sleep. 


—John Clare. 
——__+or—_—__——_ 


For the Companion. 





knows your face by heart, and is so anxious to 
see you that every day she says, ‘Now it is nearer | 
the time when we shall go to Dorothy.’ What | 
good mates you two little sisters will be! 

“Be good and true and faithful and just, 
always, and remember that nothing can alter the 
devoted love of your affectionate mamma.” 

So it was even worse than she had expected! 
Not alone had this strange man come and stolen 
her mother from her, but he had thrust his 
daughter between them, too. It was cruel! cruel! 
Another girl clinging to her mother’s neck, and 
calling ner mother, and taking her place in that 
mother’s heart, while she, Dorothy, was alone 
among strangers! 

Why did her mother say she loved her when 
she was willing to bring strange people between 
them—strange people whom Dorothy had never 
seen nor heard of before, and who were now at 
this moment taking the place that by right 
belonged to her? 

Dorothy put her heel on the letter that had 
made her heart ache, and ground it down upon 
the floor. 

She felt a fierce hatred toward these people, 
and a feeling of bitter resentment against the 
mother who, as she thought of it, could let 
herself be cajoled into deserting her own child in 
order to take into her heart a strange man and 


| 


ONE OF THE “MAGNET” STAFF. 


“Send Mr. Harding in.”’ 

The managing editor irritably dropped the 
speaking-tube, and exclaimed, half to himself, 
‘“‘Why in the world couldn’t those bothersome 
Cresson operatives have taken some other time to 
air their grievances ?”’ 

The managing editor did not mean to be 
unreasonable, but he did wish that the employees 
of the great Cresson cotton-mills had not chosen 
for their strike a time when every news field was 
overcrowding the paper, and when an unusually 
active political campaign was beginning. 

Millions of dollars were invested in the Cresson 
| manufactories, and the mills had been compelled 
to shut down in a day. Hard as the situation 
was for the mill-owners, the managing editor felt 
that it was harder still for the newspaper to be 
compelled to send away one of its best men just 
at this time. 

He drew his hand wearily across his forehead 
with the gesture of a man whose brain is over- 
worked. 

At this moment an alert and very young man, 
scarcely more than a boy, clear-eyed and frank 
in appearance, looked in at the door. 

“Come in, Mr. Harding. I shall have to send 
you away on special work. Those everlasting 





his strange daughter. 

What could she do? If she were grown up, 
she would go away and earn her own living, 
somewhere in India, perhaps, as a missionary ; 
and then her mother could have this Helen all to | 
herself, and she would be out of the way. No 
doubt that would please these strange people 
immensely. 

The poor child lashed herself with her own 
imaginings until she was choked and blinded 
with grief. Somewhere in her side she felt a dull | 
ache. That was her heart. 

Well, perhaps she would get heart disease! 





spinners and weavers at Cresson have struck. I 
want you to reach the ground by the first train 
to-morrow morning. You know, upon such a 
matter, it won’t do for the Magnet to be beaten, 
and I needn't tell you that the Magnet wants the 
whole truth about it. That’s one reason why I 
send you.” 

“Thank you, sir. I shall be glad to go.” 

‘<T’ll put some one else on that matter of Colonel 
Benson's candidacy in the tenth district. And, 
Harding —”’ 

‘*Yes 2” 

‘“‘Return to-morrow night if you can. If you 


She fancied Herself dead of a broken heart, and | cannot, stay over; but see it through if it takes a 
her mother hurrying across the ocean to look | month.” 


upon her for the last time. Then she would be | 
sorry she ever married a strange man and his 
little girl, and wish she had never made her own 
child so unhappy! 

She was so thoroughly miserable that she did 
not notice how the hours sped, and was surprised, | 


Harding was full of enthusiasm in his work. 
He exulted boyishly in the important assignment 
thus committed to him, for he knew that a good 
performance of such a duty would contribute to 
his advancement. 

When the Daily Magnet’s special correspondent 


in a dull, listless fashion when Miss Lorimer | alighted from the morning express in the city of 
returned and found her still crying. She was | Cresson the looms and spindles were idle; the 
proud enough to wish to hide her grief from an | mill yards were deserted save by the policemen 


outsider, and loyal enough to desire to shield her 
mother from the censure of others. 

So she made a great effort to control herself 
and appear composed, while her swollen eyes and 
the grievous droop of her mouth made her 
endeavor quite touching. 

Miss Lorimer went to the child, and gently 


detailed to guard the property there; agents and 

other officials were in close consultation in the 

offices and counting-rooms; angry and discon- 

| tented operatives were gathered around the street 
| corners. 

All that day Harding went from place to place, 

| winning the confidence of the mill managers by 


lifting her from the chair in which she sat, drew | his frank and gentlemanly bearing, and that of 


her upon her lap, waiting patiently for her to 
check the heavy sobs. 

At last, when Dorothy’s breathing had become 
more regular, Miss Lorimer began to talk to her 
in tones which soothed her into a condition of 
comparative quiet. 

It did not surprise her—the child was too much 
worn out to feel much emotion of any sort just 
now—to find that Miss Lorimer took quite a 
different view of the case from that which she 
herself held. 

Her teacher told her it was only natural and 
right that her mother should marry again, and 
that if Colonel Everest was a good man, as 
she was sure he was, it would prove a great 
blessing, instead of a misfortune, to his young 
step-daughter. 

She said many things that Dorothy seemed to 
hear and still not appreciate at all, they were so 
foreign to her own way of thinking; but Dorothy 
said nothing in contradiction, and Miss Lorimer 
felt she had convinced her of the reasonableness 
of her view. 

But when Dorothy had slept away the first 
weariness of her sorrowing, and could think of it 


all less drowsily, the old feelings of hatred and | 


indignation sprang up in her breast again, and 
made her harden her heart against every softer 
sentiment. 

She became pale and sallow, and all the old 
brightness was gone from her eyes. The lines 
about her mouth grew severe and set, and her 
laugh was not always good to hear. 

Miss Duprée said openly that it must be a very 
wilful, unlovely spirit that would entertain an 
unworthy feeling of resentment so long. But 
Dorothy did not quite understand. She thought 
she had been injured, and was quite justified in 
feeling a righteous anger. 

But, since she presently discovered that her 
resentment was making her very sour and not at 


the leaders of the strike by his evident fairness 
| and desire to get at the exact truth. 

He found that he could return on the evening 
| express; and when he took the train at a quarter 
past seven, his report of the matter was already 
| nearly completed. 

Under the dim car-lights he scribbled on 
| industriously, sure of a triumph. The other 
| newspapers, he had found, were depending upon 
inefficient local correspondents for their accounts 
of the matter. e 
The train rushed through the gathering dark- 
| ness. The sparks swept back from the throbbing 
engine in golden showers, like the tail of a comet, 
and the cinders rattled noisily against the 
windows. Harding worked on, concentrating all 
his energy upon the making of a graphic account 
of the strike. 

The lights of the town of Benton were shining, 
only two or three miles distant, along a straight, 
level stretch of track just in advance, when the 
whistle sounded a wild, shrill note of alarm. 
Then came a shock, a crash, the splitting and 
shattering of timbers, the snapping of iron and 
steel, and above all other sounds the cries of 
human agony. 

The express train with its burden of people, 
crushed, mangled, imprisoned, dead or dying, 
lay piled upon the track, a ghastly wreck in the 
summer night. 

It was the old story. Some one had blundered, 
and the fruits of the blunder were reaped in 
human lives. The train had been carried by an 
improperly set switch upon a side track, and the 
express had been heaped, in fragments, upon a 
row of laden flat cars. 

Tom Harding was stunned by a broken timber, 
but only fora moment. He roused himself with 
a half-dazed consciousness of disaster that left no 
room for an immediate sense of pain. He thought 
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This thought roused him to a consciousness 
that he had work to do; and in the sudden 
awakening to the realities of the situation he 
became aware that his legs were so pinioned that 
he could not move, and that pains were darting 
through his body—unaccountable pains growing 
constantly more intense. 

He moved slightly, and would have cried out, 
but that the piercing screams about him kept him 
still from very shame. His nervous grasp tight- 
ened on the note-book and pencil which he still 
held in his hand. 

Men approached with lanterns. He called to 
them, and they came and relieved the pressure 
about his legs, waiting for him to climb out of 
the wreck. 

“I don’t know what’s the matter,’’ he said, 
painfully, ‘but I’m hurt somewhere. I can’t 
move alone. Will you help me?” 

He was raised and laid at one side upon the 
ground wet with dew. A flask was held to his 
lips, and a swallow from it revived his strength. 

‘‘Where are we?’ he said. ‘Is there a tele- 
graph office near?” 

One of the men, who had remained for a 
minute beside him to see what care he might 
need, answered, ‘‘This is Benton near by.” 

“T must get a dispatch to the operator—quick. 
It is of the greatest importance.”’ 

“I'd make it short. He'll be busy enough 
to-night. Here!’’ the man called to a boy from a 
neighboring farm-house. ‘My boy, you can 
make yourself useful. Here’s a man who’s been 
hurt, and wants to senda telegram. There'll be 
other errands you can do in town. The men are 
all needed here.” 

The boy, his face white and his eyes big with 
horror at the scenes around him, came and stood 
by Tom, who had written the direction with 
difficulty, and was tearing the leaves from his 
note-book. Handing them to the boy he said: 

“Tell the operator to send all he can of this 
before half-past two o'clock sure.’’ Then he 
added, ‘‘Wait,’’ and wrote hurriedly : 

“The south-bound express leaving Cresson at 
@ quarter-past seven struck a freight train just 
north of Benton this evening at nine o’clock, and 
was completely wrecked.” 

A physician approached and stopped to look at 
Harding. 

‘Are you badly hurt ?’’ he asked. 

“JT don't seem to be hurt externally,’’ said 
Harding, ‘“‘but sharp pains keep shooting through 
my body, and I can’t move.” 

The physician, grave and compassionate, knelt, 
and with quick, skilful touch examined the 
young man. He asked a few questions, and 
shook his head sadly. The eager, brave young 
face, drawn with pain, interested and touched 
him. 

Meanwhile Tom had made a few rapid inquiries 
of the doctor about the disaster, jotting them 
down to fill in his dispatch. He then said, 
quietly : 

‘How is it with me, doctor ?’’ 

“Can you bear the truth ?’’ asked the physician. 

“Do you mean thatI am going? Yes, I can 
bear it. How soon?” 

‘Very soon, I fear.’’ 

‘Doctor, my name is Harding—Thomas Hard- 
ing. I am a reporter for the Daily Magnet. I 
was on my way to the city with an account of the 
labor troubles at Cresson. It must be in the 
Magnet office before half-past two. Here I have 
scribbled a story of this accident. You've given 
me nearly everything but the names of the killed 
and wounded—I can’t get those. Doctor, will 
you see that my paper has those names? Can I 
trouble you so much? I can’t fail my paper 
now.”’ 

Doctor May knew that he had a night of 
anxious work before him, but he could not refuse 
the pleading look in the boy's white face. The 
request, conveyed in those words, wrung out of 


short and whose work was very important, 
moved him greatly. 

“*Yes,’’ said the physician, “I will see that it is 
done.”’ 

“Oh, thank you, doctor!’ Harding’s voice 
had almost a ring of triumph in it. ‘Your name 
“ae 

“May.” 

Tom added a few lines to his dispatch. 

“Can't get list killed and wounded. Doctor 
May will send it. This is my last dispatch. Tell 
mother. Good-by.—Harpine.”’ 

As the boy took the finished dispatch, Harding 
said : 

“Tell the operator I have left money with 
Doctor May to pay for rushing this through. 
The Magnet will give anything for these stories.”’ 

The doctor added a word to the boy, and 
hurried him off through the darkness. 

“Doctor, you will find in my pocket-book 
money enough to meet all expenses. Take it 
and pay what should be paid. Never mind about 
me. Others need you more. I couldn’t do 
anything else just now—I might as well do the 
best—I could—for my paper.”’ 

Harding’s voice had sunk almost to a whisper, 
and he caught his breath painfully. Then his 
breath faltered, and died away altogether. 

The work of caring for the wounded and dying 
went on around Tom’s body, now left alone. 

It was two o’clock in the morning in the office 








of his mother—then of his newspaper. 


of the Magnet. The roll of the ponderous trucks 


suffering, appearing so singular and extraordinary | 
and spoken rapidly, as by one whose life was | 


overhead told that the first forms were being 
rushed down to the stereotyping room. 

The telegraph operator waited at his key. The 
telegraph editor laid aside the last tiresome sheet 
of type-written tissue paper, and looking through 
the window between his own and the telegraph 
room, asked if nothing had been heard from 
Cresson—a question he had asked several times 
in the last hour. 

The managing editor came in with a worried 
look on his face. 

“Nothing from Cresson?’’ he said. ‘What 
can be the matter with Harding? If he were not 
coming back to-night he would have wired long 
ago; and if he were coming, he would have been 
here before now.”’ 

Just then the night city editor brought word 
that the ‘“‘night local man’’ on his round had 
learned at the Brainard & Cresson station of 
a bad accident to the express due just before 
midnight. 

“Send down at once for particulars,”’ said the 
managing editor. 

“T have sent,’’ replied the night city editor. 

‘‘Hold the wire open till the last minute,’’ was 
the managing editor’s next order. ‘Harding 
will be heard from yet.” 

Just then came the office call on the telegraph 
instrument. The operator answered, and began 
to write. The managing editor leaned eagerly 
over his shoulder. 

Dated at Benton? What did it mean? It 
appeared to be Harding’s account of the Cresson 
strike. 

Page after page came rapidly from under the 
operator’s hand. The story was vivid, graphic 
and complete. 

The three editors read it rapidly, sending it 
sheet by sheet to the composing room. At last 
the signature was reached. 

‘It will be a beat!”’ exclaimed the managing 
editor. 

“Probably Tom was stopped by the accident, 
and had to send his story from Benton,”’ suggested 
the city editor. 

But the click of the instrument had begun 
again. 

“BENTON, July 14.—The southward bound 
express, leaving Cresson at a quarter-past seven, 
struck a freight train just north of Benton and 
was completely wrecked this evening at nine 
o’clock.”” 

Then followed the brief but vivid story of the 
accident, read eagerly and anxiously by the 
strong men who stood about the operator. 

‘Another beat!’’ exclaimed the telegraph 
editor—and then stopped, for the last page was 
reached. 

The operator had grown white, and his hand 
twitched nervously as he laid down his pen and 
touched the key. The managing editor was the 
first to read the sheet, with the ink still wet on 
its brave words. 

“Can't get list killed and wounded. . Doctor 
May will send it. This is my last dispatch. Tell 
mother. Good-by.—HarpING.”’ 

The managing editor dropped the sheet and 
turned away. 

The Magnet that morning contained two special 
dispatches which attracted extraordinary atten- 
tion. Contrary to the usual custom of the paper, 
both of these bore signatures, and in each case 
the name signed was that of Thomas Harding. 

Above the-telegram telling the story of the 
disaster, first in the death-roll that was anxiously 
scanned by so many eyes, stood the name of 
Thomas Harding, reporter. 

That was all; but the world soon learned the 


story. Epwin A. Start. 
sities 


For the Companion. 


BLUE SKY. 


Every one admires and talks of the blue of the 
sky, but how many have observed not only that 
the sky is sometimes of a deeper or richer blue 
than at other times, but that its changes of tint 
occur in a more or less regular way ? 

Such is the conclusion of M. Crova, who has 
reported to the Paris Academy of Sciences the 
result of his systematic observations of sky color 
from December, 1889, to December, 1890. 

He finds that the sky is most intensely blue in 
December, January, March and September, and 
paler in July, August and November. Observing 
the changes from hour to hour, he found that it 
was more deeply blue in the morning than during 
the heat of midday. This indicates that, since 
the deepest color is seen, generally speaking, 2 
the coldest months and during the cooler part of 
the day, heat is an important element in deter- 
mining the depth of the sky color. 

This recalls one of the most brilliant of the 
many experiments with which Professor Tyndall 
used to illustrate his lectures. By projecting 4 
beam of electric light into a cloud of invisible 
particles of vapor in a glass vessel he was able to 
imitate the finest azure tints of an Italian sky. 

The point of the experiment was to show that 
the sky tint is caused by the reflection of the blue 
waves of light from minute particles floating high 
in the air. The waves of blue light are shorter 
than those of yellow or red, and consequently 
are more easily arrested and reflected back. 

When the sun is blazing hot high in the heavens 
it dissolves the fine particles of vapor to a great 
extent, and leaves fewer of them to split up the 
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scattered daylight and send its blue beams back 
to the observer’s eyes. 

It will be easy and interesting for any person 
to observe for himself the variations in the color 
of the sky. Perhaps new facts may thus be 
discovered that men of science will be glad to 
learn. GarrReETT P. SERvIss. 
iinet 


VACATION LAND. 


An island, friends; a cool green land, 
Neither with bustle nor heat of the town: 
In misty air the great trees stand, 
Shading the grasses that wave on the strand, 
Laughing with dew-drops golden and brown. 
—G. E. Theodore Roberts. 


+e 


For the Companion. 


NEPIGON. 
In Six Chapters. — Chapter I. 
The Story of Septem. 


“What if we try for it?” 

“Nonsense! What chance should we have? It’s 
too large a prize. Old and experienced writers 
will compete for those prizes—and get them.” 

“You can’t be perfectly sure of that. We might 
possibly capture one, the smallest one, perhaps. I 
should be only too happy to get that. Two hundred 
and fifty dollars don’t grow on every bush.” 

“But I shouldn’t know what to write about.” 

“Well, I don’t know that I should. Yet 1 think 
one migh®hit on something that would bear telling, 
and prove interesting, too.” 

“I don’t believe there’s one of us who could 


write a story that anybody would read five lines | 


of! It’s easy to read stories, but when you come 
to writing one, yourself, it’s a different matter.” 


that account given us by the old farmer, 
Mr. Silver, who lives there at the foot of the 
mountain, of the boy who was clearing land 
in the valley, a good many years ago. 

“You know he said that this young man— 
Sim Andrews, I believe his name was—had 
set fires to burn off the brush and logs, and 
was attending to the fires and felling more 
trees on another lot near by. His way was 
to cut into a good many trees on one side 
only, and then to cut one down so that it 
fell against the next one in the line. That 
carried them all down in one rick, at once. 

“But one afternoon the trees fell another 
way from the one he had planned, and one 
fell upon him, broke his leg, and pinned him 
down; and the fire spread through the woods 
and kept coming nearer and nearer to him. 

“You remember that Mr. Silver told how 
he struggled to get free, but could not move; 
and how he shouted and prayed for help, for 
all the time the fire was nearing him. The 
smoke was rolling over him; he heard the 
fire crackling close by, and felt the heat. 

“He had given up all hope of help, and lay 
back in great pain, exhausted and wondering 
how long it would take to burn to death, 
when he heard a girl’s voice calling him. 

“It was his cousin, Amanda Robbins, com- 
ing out to ask him to go to a corn-husking at 
her father’s that night. He shouted to her. She 
came, got a strong pole, set a stone for a fulcrum, 
used the pole as a lever, and throwing her weight 
upon the end of it, raised the tree-trunk a little, so 
that Sim crept out. 

“All the while Amanda was fixing the lever the 
fire was so near that both were scorched by the 
heat, and almost smothered by the smoke. 

“Why wouldn’t that make as good a story as any? 
It is true, too.” 


“Why, yes,” said Dick; “and Alton ought to write | 


it; he remembers it so well.”’ 

“Oh, | remember it all right,” said Alton, “but 
getting it into a written story would be quite 
another thing.” 

“I could make a photograph of the rescue!” 
Lucia exclaimed. ‘We could go out in the woods, 
and the boys could fell a tree and let Alton crawl 
under it, in dishevelled garments. Then we could 
kindle a fire in a way to make a great deal of 


smoke. Thea could play the part of the rescuing | 


Amanda, with her long lever, and I could take the 
picture.” 

: “That's a brilliant idea!” cried Dick. 
it to-morrow.” 


A Combination Story. 


This conversation, in our old academy school. 
room at Rustfield, comes back to me very vividly 
asl write this. It was late one Friday afternoon 
of the fall term. All save one of our advanced 
class of five in English analysis sat waiting for 
“Professor William,” as we familiarly spoke of 


our preceptor, who was delayed a little beyond the | 


Usual recitation hour by a Latin class in another 
room. 

Lee Millett, our “odd little man,” was absent 
that day, on account of one of his peculiar hered- 
itary headaches, but there were Althea Harmon, 
the merry Lucia Graves, Alton Freeman and 
Richard Morrill. That was the order in which 
Oey sat on the form, from right to left in the room. 

Professor William came in just as Dick was 
making that last observation, and with him 

Teacher Sarah,” as we commonly speak of his 
ated with him in charge of the 
and who, when she has finished with 
in her room, often comes in to take a 
English analysis recitation. 

William took his place at his table, and 
“Oh, w mie him for being late. 

ang ri nn mind, if you don’t!” replied Thea, 
Shatones m, esides, we have been pleasantly 
ma, oe a plan to write prize stories. 
oie cane Hep in anticipation—one of the 
co ea by a young people’s paper for the 


‘ short story, the circular of which you showed 
us yesterday.” 


The teacher 


Sister, who is associ 
academy ; 
the classes 
share in the 
Professor 
asked us 


| minerals for our school cabinet. 


“We'll do | 


nothing short of the first prize, | suppose?’’ he | 
said. | 
“Oh, we have been very modest,” Lucia an- | 
swered. ‘We don’t expect anything more than 
the lowest prize, but we want that very much.” 
“Well, that is good,” remarked the preceptor. 
“Would you correct the stories for us,” asked 
Thea, “as you do our compositions?” 
“And would each count as one composition?” 


| added Lucia, warily. 


“Yes, to both questions,” said the preceptor, 


| laughing. 


“Perhaps you would kindly help us a little,” 
Alton suggested. 


“I’m not a_ story - writer,” replied Professor 
| William. ‘I fear my assistance would be hazard- 


ous to you; not that I should grudge it, however.” 
“T wonder how that would be,” said Dick; “can 


|two or three persons work on the same story, 


under the terms of the offer?” 

“T should suppose so,” said Professor William. 
“As the offer reads, I should say that it made no 
difference who writes the story, or how many 
write, provided it is original, and otherwise fulfils 
the requirements. But have you chosen the subject 
of your story?” 

“Not fully,” replied Dick; “but Alton has sug- 
gested the story which old Mr. Silver told us, the 
day we called at his house on our trip after 
It is the incident, 
you know, of the young man upon whom a tree 
fell.” 

“That’s a good subject,’ remarked 
Sarah; ‘“‘you could hardly find a better one.” 

“But now the question arises, Who shall write 
the story?” said Lucia. 


Teacher Sarah’s Plan. 


“I would suggest that each take the subject 


Teacher | 


They had expended a great deal of work upon the 
task, but it was a labor of love and good-will. 

When the reading was finished each drew a long 
breath, and we accepted it without complaint, as a 
joint production. It was certainly much superior 
to any one of the five from which it had been 
compiled. Good judgment had been used in 
selecting the best parts from each of the five and 
blending these harmoniously together, for certain 
nice alterations had to be made to accomplish the 
blending process. 

Next day the consolidated story was sent by 
mail, and its receipt at the office of the periodical 
offering the prizes was acknowledged. Then 
weeks grew into months, and nothing more was 
heard from it. We learned indirectly that several 
thousand stories had been contributed in competi- 
tion for the prizes, and that the committee and 
judges had been reading and marking for ten 
weeks. Plainly there was nothing for us but to 
possess our souls in patience. 

The story had been sent in Richard Morrill’s 
name; but as a pseudonym was required to be 
sent, in addition to the writer’s true name enclosed 
in a sealed envelope, we signed it “Septem,” since 
seven persons had labored upon it. 

The autumn term at the academy opened. Our 
class began to read Virgil, and we had algebra and 
history. 
and mineralogy twice a week, and generally 
made an excursion on Saturday, when the weather 
was good, to collect minerals. Professor William 
is very fond of such jaunts, and it was a pleasure 





| to go with him to the mountains, hills and ledges 


about the village. 

Mineralogy taken up in that way is the most 
delightful study one can imagine. 

Meantime, the four silent partners in our literary 
enterprise frequently asked Dick if he had heard 


| from ‘Sim,’ as we nicknamed our story. He 


For a recreation study we took geology | 


of the amethyst specimens, I am told, are exquisite. 
By adding about fifty dollars apiece to our prize 
money, we could—now that the new Canadian 
Pacific Railway is completed—make the trip. But 
I would not urge my preference against the wish 
of the majority,” he added. 

This plan pleased every one in the class, from 
the outset; and the more we talked it over the 
better we liked it. It appeared in every sense an 
appropriate tour,—one from which we should get 
profit as well as pleasure. 

Our parents, too, we were sure, would be at 
ease, since Professor William and Teacher Sarah 
were to go in charge of the party. So we decided 
to take the trip to Nepigon and the north shore 
during the following August; and during the 
remainder of the school year we spent many 
pleasant hours in anticipating and planning it. 

Alton and Dick were especially delighted with 
the prospect of ascending the Nepigon—the most 


| famous trout river in America. 


Gradually a very good outfit was collected, 
consisting of two tents, waterproof covers, rubber 
blankets, rubber boots, rubber coats, and so on. 
Dick and Alton already owned guns, fishing rods 
and reels. Lee received a present of a fine rod 
from a relative; and even Thea and Lucia were 
able to secure each a rod and reel for the trip. 

Lucia invested in a new and easily portable 

| camera, of the snap-shot kind, intending to photo- 
graph scenes of interest. C. A. STEPHENS. 
(To be continued.) 


| Sees 
| For the Companion. 


| HOW ICEBERGS ARE FORMED. 


Some three hundred years ago, when icebergs 


separately, and write the best story from it that | grew tired of saying no, and requested us, as a} first became known in the more civilized parts of 


you can,” Teacher Sarah observed. ‘Let each of 


Not “declined 


account of that poor fellow’s adventure which you 
can compose. In fancy, put yourselves in his 
place, lying there in pain, with the fire creeping 
nearer, and write as exactly as you can what your 
own feelings would have been. You have two or 
three months yet in which to do it. When you 
have finished, we will meet some Saturday and 
read the five stories, and we ought to be able to get 
one out of the five that will read well.” 

“You mean to take the best from each, and thus 
make up one story?” said Professor William. 

“Yes, it seems to me that might be done. My 
brother and I will choose, according to our best 
judgment, the parts in which each has excelled the 
others. In that way there can be no conflict of 
personal feeling on the subject. I think this plan 
may work exceedingly well.” 
| “True, that might be worth trying,” replied 
Professor William, thoughtfully. ‘Possibly the 
combined brilliance of the class in English analysis 
may be brought to a focus upon one subject. It 
may be worth trying. And now I think that we 
will get to work upon our exercises.” 

't was from this conversation that our attempt at 
prize-story writing dated. Ido not think that, at 
| the outset, Professor William had much faith in 
| the result of our effort. Teacher Sarah believed 
| in it, however, and encouraged us to persevere by 
| frequent inquiries and suggestions. 

Each began to write cautiously and in secret, at 
| first; for if the task should prove too great, each 
| seemed to think it well to leave a line of retreat 

open. 
| Comparing Notes. 


Early in March the stories were finished, and 
we met in the schoolroom to compare them. No 
one wished to read his or her own story aloud; so 
Teacher Sarah read them all, one after another, 
beginning with Dick’s. 

After she had read them all she told us what she 
thought of them. 


“I like them all,” she said. ‘They surpass my 


expectations. Don’t you think they are pretty 
good, William?” she added, turning to her 
brother. 


“I do,” he replied. “There are crudities in 
them, and some commonplace expressions, but 
there is also originality, true feeling and some 
very good description. There is merit in each and 
allofthem. Really, I am proud of you!” 

He rose suddenly and walked to the lower side 
of the room, as is his custom when he becomes a 
little excited. When we saw him make that little 
excursion, we knew that he really liked the stories 
and hoped that they would amount to something. 

The two teachers took the stories home, and we 
saw no more of them until about the first of April, 
when they invited us to call and see the result of 





| great favor, not to ask again. . 
“Why make up a story?” said Alton. “There’s| you make the most thrilling and interesting | 


“1 will let you know when I hear,” he said. 





with thanks.” 


| Wehad Virgil at two o’clock in the afternoon; 

and one day, just as we had finished a recitation 
from it and were about leaving the room, Dick 
| said carelessly, as he was marking the number of 
lines which we were to take next time: 





“I Heard from ‘Sim’ this Morning.” 


“You did!” we all exclaimed. 

“Yes,” replied Dick, carelessly. 

“Sent back, I suppose,” said Thea. 

* *Unavailable’—with thanks,” said Lucia. 

, “Well, no,” he continued, turning the leaves of 

| his Latin grammar, ‘“‘not exactly that; but it didn’t 
take the first prize.” 

| “The first prize!” we all exclaimed. 

| take any prize?” 

| “Why, yes,” drawled Dick, looking up and 
laughing, ‘it took the lowest prize—two hundred 

and fifty dollars. They sent a cheque.” 

Then a shout went up; and Professor William 
was at once on his feet behind his table. He 
slapped his hand down on the Latin lexicon, and 
shouted, “Good enough! Hurrah!” in such a tone 
as we had never heard from him but once before, 
and that was when the academy caught fire in the 
basement. We danced and skipped about, and 
then ran down stairs pellmell, to carry the good 
news to Teacher Sarah. 

It was evident that the prize should be common 
property among the seven who had contributed to 
the preparation of the story; for although Teacher 
Sarah and Professor William disclaimed any share 
in the profits, we knew that but for their kind 
offices there would have been no prize for any 
one. 

We settled that point to begin with. The question 
then arose, What disposition should we make of 
the money? We held many friendly discussions 
as to the way to obtain from it the most pleasure 
and profit for all. 

Lucia suggested that we wait till the summer 
vacation, and make a tour to Quebec, Niagara 
Falls, Saratoga and Lake George. Dick proposed 
putting more money with it and making a tour to 
the Yellowstone Park; but we found that this trip 
would require a great deal of additional money. 
Alton talked of a winter tour to Florida; but the 
same objection was made against this plan. 

For a long time Professor William offered no 
suggestion. But one evening when the matter had 
again been mentioned, he remarked that there was 
one place to which he had long desired to go, 
camping, fishing and collecting minerals; and that 
was to Nepigon, and the north shore of Lake 
Superior. 


“Did it 


said. 





“There is almost every kind of mineral 


“T should like to go to the amethyst ledges in | 
Thunder Bay and all along the north shore,” he | 


| the world, through the return of navigators from 

| their first visits to the cold regions where they are 
produced, philosophers began to speculate as 
to how such immense pieces of ice could have 
been made. They were immense pieces 
indeed, as the philosophers heard of them, 
for the superstitious and exaggerating sailors 
of those days did not hesitate to set any 
height upon them that they pleased. 

Icebergs were said to be a mile or two in 
height; whereas, the top of the tallest iceberg 
that has ever been measured was but a little 
more than three hundred feet above the 
ocean level. It is safe to say that none more 
than five hundred feet tall has ever existed 
within the- time when icebergs have been 
known. 

The only way in which the philosophers 
could account for the mountains of ice float- 
ing in the deep oceans, was this: In the 
cold countries where they were formed, the 
philosophers reasoned, the temperature was 
below the freezing point during the greater 
part of the year. If a piece of ice were 
formed in the ocean in still, cold weather, 
the waves, dashing on it and freezing, and 
the mist and fog hanging over it, would 
gradually increase it in size. Thus in course 
of many, many years it would be built up 
into a great hill of ice, such as the navigators 
of the North had seen on their wondrous 
travels. 

Of course such an ice-mountain might melt a 
little in the short summers of the Arctic, but as 
long as the crust which formed in winter and the 

| cold nights of spring and autumn exceeded that 
which melted in the not very warm summer, the 
iceberg, of course, must grow; and it was « mere 
matter of time when it should become a mountain, 
even of the size the ancient sailors had reported. 

This simple hypothesis received the high-sound- 
ing name of the “accretion theory of icebergs.” 

Afterward, some of the philosophers—for every. 
body must be considered a philosopher who 
inquires into the facts and reasons of things in 

| nature which they do not understand—went into 
| the Arctic regions to see for themselves about the 
| many little understood things in that lone land. 

| Of course, if the ice of the “berg” had been 
formed by the salt water of the ocean dashing 
over it and then freezing, this ice must be salty to 
the taste, like the water from which it was made. 
So the first surprise of the philosophers came 
when they put some of this ice in their mouths, 
and found that it was fresh, and also when they 
found that the water from it was as clear and 
sweet as any from their purest springs at home. 

They saw the great icebergs roll over, as one 
side melted more than any other, and they became 
unstable in the water. Then the wise men reasoned 
that they had tasted that part formed at the top by 
the fogs and mists. This would be fresh, while 
that below the water’s level must be salt. 

But as the great ice-mountains toppled over and 
over, and in turn presented every side, the ice was 
tasted and found to be fresh. Then the philoso- 
phers became more puzzled than ever. 

At last they followed the icebergs until they 
became thicker and thicker. This led them to the 
land of the desolate Arctic coasts. Here they 
found great rivers of ice—glaciers, as they called 
them at home. 

These rivers of ice not only came down to the 
level of the ocean, but projected into its waters 
great distances; and huge hills of ice, snapping off 
occasionally from this front, floated away into the 
deep ocean as icebergs. 

Here, then, the mystery was explained: Icebergs 
were formed from the front of glaciers projecting 
into the sea. It was now easy to understand how 
they were formed from fresh water. Since the 
glaciers came from the land, they could not contain 
salt. Now that the close relations between the 
great mountains of ice,—the icebergs, and the 
great rivers of ice,—the glaciers, had been deter. 
mined, the students of nature began to investigate 
the formation of icebergs from the front of 
glaciers; and now another serious dispute occurred 
among them. Some contended that inasmuch as 
the huge glacier projected far into the sea, and its 
fresh-water ice was lighter than the dense salt 





smiled. “You were content with| their labor in combining and “editing” them. | about those shores, from iron to gold; and some | water of the ocean, the end of the glacier must 
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become buoyant, or try to rise, as would a cork | hundred to three hundred feet, and possibly a|ing problem of storing water enough where less | by Oxford, Cambridge and Edinburgh Univer- 
or piece of wood which is lighter than the water. | mile or two in length and width. As only one- | than enough falls would still be insoluble. Upon | sities. 
When it got so far into the water, they reasoned, | seventh or one-eighth of the huge mountain of | irrigation works the Anglo-Indian Government| Thus it is that, in our age, the advantages of a 
that this tendency to rise to the top became too| ice is above water, there must be a stupendous | have laid out some sixteen million dollars. more or less thorough education, obtained in a 
great for the brittle ice near the shore to resist, it| bulk below the water—a bulk that would appear, Still the question of famine relief remains | great variety of ways, are offered to all the people, 
must snap off, and float away as an iceberg. perfectly appalling if it could only be seen. | mainly one of transportation and distribution of rich or poor, old or young. 
Others insisted that the warm water and the | Doctor Hayes, who measured the height of an|food. It is such as the problem of supplying all} The teacher has ample opportunity, at slight 
iceberg in Baffin’s Bay and found it to be a|the armies of Europe would be if they were | cost, to pursue his special studies; and that in 
little over three hundred feet high, estimated | quickly collected in one district devoid of crops. | localities where, his studies each day completed, 
that the iceberg must have extended under| Even this comparison does not sufficiently |he may enjoy the beauties of nature in her 
water about three-quarters of a mile. Another signify the difficulty. summer garb, and the healthful out-of-door 
curious estimate he made was that if he could| Conceive millions of the starving scattered | recreation proper to the season. 
have sold the iceberg at New York prices for | among tens of millions almost at starvation point; 
ice, he might have paid our great national | few with enough physical strength, and a still 
debt, then over two billion dollars—a sum of | smaller proportion with enough knowledge to | 
money too vast for most people to form a/aid powerfully in the labor of relieving those | 
distinct conception of. at death’s door. Conceive the famine area ‘ 
So deep do these monsters sink into the sea | surrounded by two hundred millions of people ill The farmer looked at the applicant, asked him a 
3 : setae ad a a : ‘ few questions, and then told him to go to the pump 
that sailors have seen the very curious sight of | able to give charity at the best of times. : | and fetch a pitcher of water. The man did as he 
an iceberg driving steadily on its way against Though famine is seldom so widespread in | was directed, went to the old-fashioned chain 
a heavy gale of wind and through fields of | India as it was fourteen years ago, a scarcity | pump, filled the pitcher, a narrow-mouthed one, 
floating ice-packsand | geographically local, according to the American | and brought it to the farmer without spilling a 
ice - floes. The ex-|scale of distances, afflicts great multitudes. | drop of water. 
planation is that the | Madras Presidency, for instance, though but the | “You'll do,” the farmer said, “you can begin 
surface current in | size of Illinois, Ohio and Indiana combined, has | WOTk for me to-morrow morning.” 
such a case was shal- | about three and one-half times their total popula- | ‘When the farmer was asked what filling the 
: . yater-pitcher had to do with it he said: 
low, while a deeper | tion. 


. : 4 . : c . “Why, it’s a dry time, and if the fellow had 
one, in which the It is a tract peculiarly liable to famine. Imagine pumped too hard he would have sent the water 
lower portions of the | the three States mentioned suffering from a total | over the pitcher as well as into it, and if he hadn't 
iceberg were im-| failure of crops. In so hideous a case the whole | pumped hard enough 'twould have been the same. 
mersed and which it} Union of our wealthy and physically strong | But he pumped just right; and I judged that he'd 
obeyed, flowed in the | people, skilled in organization, would find great | Work just right, not too hard at first to slack up 
opposite direction. difficulty in supplying relief. Fancy, then, what | #fterward, and not too slow either.” 


Just when they are | a Madras famine implies. The farmer was right in his estimation of the 
7 man, for he has not a better farm hand on his 
on the point of drop- 


: oud place. 
ping or rising from A merchant refused to hire as a clerk a young 
the glacier’s front, a man whose pantaloons, he noticed, were worn at 
very slight thing may the knees and seat, because he judged that a good 
start the icebergs into | clerk would not thus wear his clothing. In another 
case a merchant chose from twenty applicants a 
| boy who stopped to wipe his muddy feet before 
| entering his office, and whose finger-nails were 
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NOT TRIFLES. 


A man applied to a Western farmer for work. 











— pain 
For the Companion. 


THE DAYSPRING. 


existence. Some! weleave the dewy light of none and go 
Arctic explo 3 Adown the long day’s splendor till it dies 

A ves = peas Behind us and the darkness fills the skies. 
landing on the coast! Then wrapped in sleep we float a space—and lo! 








action of the waves cut out 
the ice at the level of the sea; 


xs : The dewy light again! So, circling, flow clean. 
and that after it had cut a long of Spitzbergen in a The days and years. The morning light that flies, |  «]¢ ia; ; silat 
small boat, once Returns again. Will Youth’s Tost Lig tarise It is attention to little things that makes a good 


way underneath, the great 
body of ice above broke off, 
and an iceberg was born. 

That is, according to the first 
theory an iceberg rose into the 


| clerk,” the merchant said. 

discharged a musket | rs “lever y , ided whic 
g . With new worlds breaking on us strange and fair, | It was a clever young man who, undecided which 

about a half a mile| Will the same glory that we knew of old, of two young women to choose for a wife, gave to 

away from the front | The Dayspring, the immortal Morning air each a skein of snarled silk. One of them threw 


Breathing upon us o’er the hills of gold, - 
of a glacier, and were | The Lights and Love of Long Ago be there the skein away as worthless, and the other picked 


| In that deep Dawn we journey to behold ? 


With that far Dawn to which we circle slow ? 





sea from the glacier’s front surprised to see, as a | a = out the snarl. The patience, desire to please, anil 
: : “ : g ; hoe vesult of this slight ANNA BOYNTON AVERILL. | prudence of the latter young woman left the young 
while according to the seco 5 ~~ -_ man no longer in doubt. 


it fell into the ocean, from the 


shock, an iceberg |} 
h , c 5 | “How long have you been out of work?” asked 
end of the river of ice. Or, to use an 


tumble into the sea. SUMMER SCHOOLS. a lady of a girl who came to apply for a position 
expression that has been employed, there It was so vast that as chambermaid. 


were icebergs by buoyancy, in the first case, and | the waves it sent curling into shore threw the The enlargement of the systems and opportuni-| “Ten days,” was the reply. 
icebergs by gravity in the latter. small boat of the explorers nearly a hundred feet | ties of education is one of the most striking| ‘And in that time you have not found oppor 

As in the case of a great many disputes in this | upon the land. - Frepericx Scuwartka. | features of the time in this country. tunity to mend your frayed-out dress? I do not 
world, both parties were right. Wherever a warm The idea that education may be had outside as | apa Sle would suit me,” the lady said. 
ocean current flowed into the Arctic from lower well as inside the walls of colleges and schools, | PP aang nck moyen. Ney dig — 
latitudes, where it had been heated under a trop- and may be enjoyed by persons of all classes and | York’s ssenatinanl eeu tiliiion « ehh 
ical sun, and then poured against the front of a all SECS, their sisbies homes as well as in regular lady of his acquaintance, “but she was needlessly 
glacier it cut out the ice very rapidly at the institutions of learning, has recently been pursued | jate in keeping two appointments with me, and | 
water's edge; and all the time great pieces of ice, with broad results. didn’t ask her. The woman who makes a friend 
like mountains, were falling into the sea and Among the devices for popular education and | wait will be liable to try her husband’s patience 
floating uway. Wherever the currents of the sea 4 +o = special improvement outside the immediate sphere | at for yn - eoneogfil 
into which the glacier protruded came from the of colleges and schools, may be mentioned the; “Dy! you engaged that governess for your 
north, and were eon cori chilled by contact PAMINGE RELIEF IN INDIA. great Chautauqua system,—already described in | children without a recommendation,” said a lady 
with ice fields, they could not make a sufficient! Early in July a report from Calcutta stated | The Companion,—the mechanics’, teachers’ and b+ oye 0 plain Gress and pleasant mansers 
impression on the front of the glacier to melt it, that ten million people in Madras, India, would | farmers’ institutes, endowed courggs of lectures, | were a naehae seattenniaiesaliniaiin yng ethics 
and it slowly crawled into the sea till its buoyancy probably suffer famine this year by a partial | the ‘university extension’’ system adopted by | one,” the friend replied; ‘and then in the hour’s 
broke off the end as already described. failure of the southwest monsoon. The danger | many colleges, the female annexes, and the work | conversation I had with her I weighed every word, 

It may be a curious thing indeed, to young of scarcity is not yet past, but the fear of so | of such societies as the Young Men’s Christian | every movement, and I am convinced that Miss 
readers, to learn that an immense, deep river, | extensive a famine appears to have been greater Associations and Unions. | Snow is a lady worthy to be entrusted with my 
frozen to the very bottom,—for such, in fact, is a | than the facts warranted. One of the most flourishing of these systems | children.” — ' ' 
glacier,—should move at all; but such rivers do ve since 1876-78, when India lost about five | exterior to regular college and school work, is on eras —— ay bi - hos —_ we 
move. Of course they advance very much more | million people by starvation and its attendant | that of the “summer schools” which have been | ‘ttn of aianies iife by bgp pee 
slowly than does a river of water, since the solid | diseases, correspondents have frequently founded | established in many parts of the country. acquaintances judge us. . 
ice takes a long time to make a short movement, | alarming predictions on local or temporary The summer school is similar tothe Chautauqua 
even down the steepest incline. | failures of the monsoons. assemblies, in that it affords the opportunity to = +o - — 

The fastest rate I ever heard of a glacier’ A “failure of the monsvon”’ is simply a drought | study, during the hot months, in places chosen | 
making was only sixty feeta day. This is con- | more or less general. The monsoons are winds | for their beauty and advantages for summer 
sidered an unusually rapid flow, as the average | which, carrying vapor from the Indian Ocean | recreation. * In an American paper an American traveller 
is seldom much more than ten or twelve feet,|and Bay of Bengal, and blowing with much| The plan of the summer school, however, is less | lately sketched, contemptuously, the sort of Ameri. 
while some glaciers are so slow that they do not | regularity for six months one way and the | various than that of Chautauqua. It is usually | °"* said to be most ridiculous and ridiculed in 
advance as many inches. succeeding six in the contrary direction, deposit | confined to some special line of study in one | Euvege. They eo rr otehen, declared vo 

This rapidl 7a) ving glacier—it seems odd to | rain during their passage across India. particular field of knowled : Praenpe pcien eg iinee anconscionsly i eed a 

Pay mores Sc ss aoe © 8 eat I peleesatbitinata att | the old-world assumption that there is something 
speak of sixty feet a day as rapid movement—is They usually drop enough for all agricultural; Perhaps the first of our summer schools was | discreditable in having made instead of inherited 
on the western coast of Greenland—a great polar | purposes to the western coast lands and to part of | that founded by the famous scientist, Louis | one’s money. 
island that gives us the largest glaciers known. the north, but Central and Southern India are | Agassiz, eighteen years ago. This was established | The same writer criticised the woman as over: 





_ +o a 


RURAL STILLNESS. 


To all there comes a country peace, 
The quiet of a night 
That is removed from out the world, 
Far from the city’s sight! 
-Kate A. Carrington. 





MANNERS AND MANNERS. 


One Greenland glacier, the Humboldt, is sixty dependent on artificial irrigation. }on Penikese Island, and the students there | dressed and in conversation as talking too much 
miles in breadth across the front, many hundreds|_ By storing water, the people of the Deccan and | devoted themselves, amid picturesque scenes and | #¥0ut herself—the man as effusive, careless in 
of feet in height above the level of the sea, and | the Carnatic, in the wettest years, obtain little | cool breezes, to zodlogy and natural science. | apparel, and free in expenditure. 


probably much deeper below the water. Thou-| more than enough. In a dry season their stock Other schools on the same general plan were | Taney CREO 9% Sieh. Sentetegen, the oonre 
spondent told how she herself publicly laughed at 


sands of icebergs must come from it every year; | their crop: i illed. | 8 We ‘ial s y . : : 
and to sail ea its immense front would not be eee aia aes above subsistence | sar Ga “ae ue fav wen a po Goins dene dias ridin oe “9 
J oe : ‘ ' L sti scot iit ; | lost baggage, how this lady resented the ridicule, 

unlike sailing along a coast where high, precip- | is small, and scarcity of food among wretchedly | Penikese school, established at Newport a seaside | and how the correspondent “had half a mind to 

itous cliffs of pure white formed the banks. poor people, crowded at the average rate of two} laboratory, and a similar laboratory was later | jump up and shake her till her aristocratic teeth 
But to return to our talk about the formation | hundred per mile, speedily becomes famine unless | maintained at Annisquam, Massachusetts; while | Chattered in her head.” 

of icebergs. charity interferes. a few years afterwards a biological laboratory | 0” #nother occasion the correspondent, finding 
If you allow the end of a short, thick plank to, When several successive monsoons fail in large | was opened at Woods Holl. |an Englishwoman as ignorant of America 

rest in a tub of water, while holding the other | degree, as happened in 1875-’76-’77, famine | The custom of summer schools spread rapidly, vin one ao Ni om bend oe 

end, it will sink but little; and in order to force | sweeps away millions despite all efforts at relief | until now the young man or woman who desires | «goy fun ” ago iit auaimun Rerepene 

it further into the water it is necessary to press by governmental and private organizations. |to spend the vacation in the pursuit of special ignorance of the United States! 

the plank down with the hands, while the farther; In 1874 the Anglo-Indian Administration | knowledge may find a summer school devoted to} The conduct of people who have what the Frenel! 

it is pressed the greater the force required. | adopted as a permanent policy that of funding | almost any branch of study he or she may wish | call the manners of a good heart is never really 
Now if we imagine this thick board to be a the total surplus of revenue in prosperous years | to pursue. | ridiculous, nor likely to be thought so in Europe 

piece of ice of a similar shape, we shall not be at | for the mitigation of famine in bad seasons.| Many of the universities and colleges in the | 9" &!8ewhere. 

all surprised, knowing how fragile and brittle ice | During the following six years eighty-five million | East, the West and the South, have established | New-rich as well as old-rich travellers, whethe! 


P . 28 “ E | > . rhiv acquai >i the best 
is, to see the submerged part snap off and, rising dollars of public money had been expended on summer courses outside of their regular curricu- | er or They. sequen wae 


to the surface, float in the tub of water. starvation account, mostly in direct relief, partly | lum. In them instruction may be had in natural pth hy — ere i 
This is exactly the way the iceberg is formed. | in works of some permanent utility. | sciences, the languages, physics, and various | dressed paber rate rane pay lavish of their own 
The glacier can be called an immense board of | The Indian famine problem is, unfortunately, | other branches of learning. | money. , 

ice, miles in width and many hundreds of feet in not wholly one of prevention by the adding of| One of the most notable of recently established | Europeans of that sort are seldom ill received in 
thickness, that is slowly but constantly being | new irrigation works to the fourteen thousand | summer schools is that devoted to the study of | America, and Americans of that sort have often 
shoved into the sea by its own weight, which miles of canals, the many artificial lakes, and | ethics, at Plymouth, the home of the Pilgrim | Pe” highly popular in distinguished circles - 
corresponds to the hand holding it down, until the innumerable tanks by which some thirty | Fathers. ; | Europe. mes 
the immersed ice, in its tendency to float, breaks million acres of land have been fertilized. In England and Scotland the same plan of ~~ a ew Sages one —, 
off near the shore. If all the financial resources of the world were | summer teaching has been adopted, and suc- | a... aa perro 
Thus we have an iceberg, looming up one available for East Indian irrigation the engineer- | cessful schools of this kind have been established ostentatiously eiiiteie ee ae of reception 
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anywhere, and devote a good deal of their time 
and wit to flippant comments on the manners of 
strangers, and ill-natured gibes at simple travelling- 
folks of their own native land. 


BERRYER. | 


The great French orator, Berryer, never wrote 
his speeches. The substance of his legal argu- 
ments and of his addresses in the Chamber of 
Deputies was carefully studied, but his eloquence 
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risk except when good swimmers and prudent 
persons, boys or men, were present. 

It is always a pleasure to such persons to teach 
the young to swim; and under such circumstances 
there would be plenty of opportunity for all to 
learn to swim, and enjoy a bath and a plunge in 


}cool, deep water with almost no risk at all to 


human life. 





OLD SHOES. 


Few persons know what becomes of old shoes or 
the method in which they are utilized. A few of 





was spontaneous. He spoke as the heart dictated, 
and wit, grace, and force of expression seldom | 
failed him. 

Beside his recorded speeches, which are models | 
of impassioned eloquence and forcible argument, 
many characteristic utterances are quoted by his 
biographers. 

He was impatient of political insincerity. He 
was a Royalist, but he had nothing but scorn for 
those who were Royalist only when policy dictated 
their course. 

A man who had renounced his Royalist principles 
under the Empire, said to him that he was “still 
true to the King at heart.” 

“To be true to the King, you must first be true to 
yourself,” was Berryer’s stern reply. 

But Royalist though he was, when he defended 
one of Napoleon’s generals after the restoration, 
he had the generous feeling and the courage to | 
say: | 


| 
“The King should not gather the dead from the | 


battle-field to carry them to the scaffold.” 

After one of his speeches in the Chamber, a 
member who with a change of governments had 
changed his principles, exclaimed : 

“There is nothing so hateful as the cynicism of a 
revolutionist!” 

“There is something worse,’ was Berryer’s 
instant and crushing reply; ‘it is the cynicism of 
an apostate !”” 

When he addressed the bar of Paris at the féte 
given in honor of the fiftieth year of his member- 
ship of that body, he was overcome with emotion, 
and tears rolled down his cheeks. 

He did not find the situation awkward or em- 
barrassing, but said, as soon as he could command 
his voice: 

“My friend M. Favre advised me to put on paper 
the few words I intended to speak to-day. But 
notes would be of no use to me; I could not see to 
read them.” 

Sie” Lam 


DISAPPOINTED. 


the more respectable cast-off shoes are sometimes 
repaired and sold again for a nominal price to 
some person who is not fastidious; but as a 
general rule they are put to other uses. 


In France children’s shoes are cut from the 
larger pieces which are obtained by ripping up 
old boots; but in this country as well as abroad, 
the practice now is to convert the scraps into a 
leather pulp, which may be so treated as to pro- 
duce a substitute for the real article, cheap and 
comparatively worthless, of course. 

Of late the manufacture of an artificial leather 
wall-covering, selling under a high-sounding name, 
makes a market for all the worn-out boots and 
shoes of the American people, so that in its revised 
form the discarded foot-wear of the most wretched 
of earth’s children may look down for years upon 
the scenes of splendor such as the forlorn wearer 
saw not even in dreams. 

There are other uses as well, including the 
manufacture of buttons, combs, knife-handles and 
other articles which aré interesting but of which 
the public know little. Carriage-makers, book- 
binders and picture-frame-makers consume this 
artificial leather to a certain extent for their 
cheaper grades of work. 





COURTEOUS. 


Most of us are apt to omit toward those of our 
own family many of the outward tokens of respect 
that we habitually show to our less familiar friends 
and acquaintances. To this rule, as to all others, 
there are, of course, exceptions. 


Those who pass acertain house in a town not far 
from Boston on their way to business in the 
morning, often see what is ta all of them a most 
beautiful and a sight. Down the front steps 
comes a gentleman about sixty-five years of age, 
but evidently hale and vigorous; in the big bay- 
window can be seen his wife, a feeble, sickly lac 
supported on her crutches, watching her husband 
on his way. 

The old gentleman walks briskly on until he 
reaches the street corner some paces away; then 
he turns, glances back, with a smile for the loving 
face in the window, throws it a kiss, and raising 
his hat in the most ceremonious manner, bows low 
and passes around the corner out of sight. 

Such things as this show that courtesy toward 
one’s own household is not quite a thing of the 
past, that familiarity does not always breed con- 





What may be the result of a lack of calmness 
and dignity among legislators is illustrated by the | 
following incident: 

A lady of middle age, living in the Western 
Reserve of Ohio, went to Washington two or three 
years ago to see the sights. Before she had visited 
the Washington monument or the “place where | 
they print the money”—the two places which are | 
usually the objects of first interest to visitors | 
in Washington—this lady insisted upon sitting 
through a session of the House of Representatives. 

She had sat in the gallery, not very patiently, | 
for some little time. The subject of international 
copyright was under discussion, and one or two | 
members had been prosing along indefinitely, 
while the others wrote letters or fell asleep in 
their chairs. 

Presently the lady from the Western Reserve 
began to fidget, and to look about as if she were 
ill-satisfied about something. She beckoned to 
one of the colored attendants. 


“Look here!” she said. “This aint what I 


bargained for.” | 


“What did you want, mum?” 


tempt. 


Well would it be for us all to heed the 
lesson! 


“WHEN.” 


Most people who read a paper would like to have 
it come to their hands without any typographical 
or editorial errors. This is quite possible, accord- 
ing to a contemporary, when all the following 
conditions come together: 


1. When the contributor has written correctly. 

2. When he has written the correct thing dis- 
tinctly. 

3. When the compositor has only the correct 
letters in the different cases. 

4. When he does not take letters from a wrong 
case. 

5. When he sets them correctly. 

6. When the “reader” corrects every error. 

7. When the compositor corrects the “rough 
proof” properly. 

8. When the “reader” reads the corrected proof 


| attentively. 


9. When the compositor corrects the second proof 
properly. 
| 10. When the revised proof is carefully “read.” 
Pn When the “reader” has suflicient time to do 
this. 


| Burnett’s Cocoaine allays irritation, removes all 
| tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the action of the 
| capillaries in the highest degree, thus promoting a 

vigorous and healthy growth of hair. (Adv. 








tamp Collectors should read the story of es! Postage- 
Stamp Man” in the May ith number of this paper. 
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56th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government, Academies, and Business. Military Organ- 
ization. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


HORT-HAND Send for Catalog 


of Books and helps 


E LF TAU CG HTior self-instruction 


by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








. 
Learner’s manual of complete instruction, with de- 
scription of instruments. ow to put up Telegraph 
| Lines, Electric Bells, Batteries, etc. By mail, FREE. 
J. H.Bunnell & Co., 76 Cortlandt St., New York. 


STILBOMA. 


A prepared CHAMOIS SKIN for polishing 
Gold and Silver or Nickel, Steel and Brass. 
Always ready. No trouble to use. Lasts for 
years. The best and most economical polisher 
|in the market. Inquire of your dealer, or send 
| 50 cents for sample size by mail to 


The Chandler & Rudd Co., Cleveland, 0. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


(Formerly Metropolitan Conservatory.) 


A pleasant Home Department is open for the accom 
| modation of ladies from a distance. This school has 
} no equal for thoroughness of instruction and the abso 
lute safety of its methods. Dudley Buck, President ; 
« W. Greene, Secretary and Treasurer. Send for 

| circular. 19 and 21 East 14th St., New York. 


BABY’S PICTURE. 


An Odd Way of Getting the Little One to 
Keep Quiet. 


“Fix your eye on this spot, and look pleasant,” 
never results in a good picture for the baby. 

The Rev. M. R. Myer of Cawker City, Kansas, 
| took an odd way of keeping his baby still, as is 


shown in the following cut. 








| The reverend gentleman said, according to a 
| Western exchange, “The only way we obtained 
| quiet, so as to secure a photograph of my baby 
boy Clarence, was by giving him a bowl of 
| Lactated Food, which he dearly loves. He was 
|so afraid it would be taken away, that he kept 
| still until we got a good picture.” 
The engraving shows Master Clarence to be 
|an ideal Lactated Food baby,—healthy, happy, 
| bright and animated,—one of those children 
that are full of life and spirits, yet are so well 
and such little trouble, that everybody says, 
What a good baby! si 

Mothers in all parts of the land echo the 
sentiments of Mrs. b. F. Lambert of Hyannis- 
port, Mass., who says, “I would not be without 
| Lactated Food, for I believe it saved my baby’s 
‘life. When five months old she was quite sick 
with bowel trouble, and my physician recom- 
mended Lactated Food. She commenced to 
improve at once, and is now the picture of 
health.” 

In this August weather, when the infantile 
death rate is so fearful, use this pure food, and 
save your baby for years of joy and health. 


Lactated Food is sold by druggists, or mailed on 
receipt of price: 25 cts., 5f -, $1.00. Interesting 
book of “Prize Babies” and handsome birthday 
ecard free to any mother sending baby’s name. 
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| COSTS MORE to make Royal Bak- 


expensive. 


ing Powder than any other, because its 
ingredients are more highly refined and 
But the Royal is correspond- 



























































































12. And when a dozen other circumstances work 
| together for good. 
| 


Dey’s liable to 


“I want to hear ’em insult each other. 
they begin to do it?” 

“You cain’t gen’ally tell, mum. 
mos’ any time.” 

The lady waited impatiently another half-hour. 
1 ee ie yi During a session of the House of Commons the 
yut the debate on the copyright law went on | ; j 
wearily wi ae a | members wear their hats, which they remove when 

arily without any incidents. Then she rose and | _. “err 
went E rising to speak or to make a motion. This custom 
out, tossing her head scornfully and remark- | , : : : 
ing to the g: ‘ 7 f | is occasionally the cause of a comical scene, like 
£ to the same attendant as she passed him: | iy Sie Willi . 1s “])j 
“lt? A a Bobi ._, | the one reported in Sir William Fraser’s “Disraeli 
8 nothing but an imposition! There haint 


j , 
one on’em blackguarded another one sence I come ae = om 
in here!” William Ewart, the member for Liverpool, was 
making an effective speech, and on the bench just 
or below him sat Joseph Hume, a Radical, whose 
| aspect was that of intense solemnity. He wore a 
SWIMMING.” hat with a broad brim and a long nap, which 
a apparently was too large for his large head. 
The liking for bathing in the open air, in water| Ewart, while emphasizing his last sentence, 
deep enough for swimming, is so universal, so | pete To ae —- —- Me i an 
natural ; Sees sia ie : <s | upon Hume’s hat, which instantly descended below 
ero = ane onduc ive to cleanliness and health, | fume’s chin, and obscured his heavy features. — 
x 1¢ ability to swim is so useful a thing, thatno| The House, which had been listening with 
boy can be blamed for a liking for it. | interest, roared with laughter, and the orator sat 
3ut the risk attending ordinary swimming is down abashed by the incident that had spoiled the 
often great. Every interior town or village usually | 


effect of his speech. 

hasa swimming-hole, where the boys go to swim | 
after nightfall. | 
| 


When do 


TOO EMPHATIC, 





“GOING IN 


; : NEWS FROM BOSTON. 
Very often this place is in a mill-pond, where 
reeds and 
entangle 


grass grow from the muddy bottom to | a ees an aes ee a 
dangerous Gaui Be Aine =“ | exchanges says that a little Boston boy, at whose 
Rough and disorderly boys or mae alte deli ht | house there was a new baby, was asked if it wasa 
in throwing small boys SGN Sater “a a pa girl baby. The little fellow hesitated. “I have 
under it a a : ke eid weer bee Cragsns'| not made up my mind,” he said, “whether it is 
haa a ee those who cannot swim, often proper to say a girl baby or a baby girl.” 
ort to these places. Altogether, it is not a = * + 
matter for wonder that anxious parents often 
refuse their boys permission to learn to swim, or 
that boys are often drowned in trying to learn. 3 
Sinai pod other useful artis taught in sucha | sabia ask them. They’re not on our 
that ela ne sath way; nor is it necessary | “Whiat’s the trouble?” _ ‘ 
Wha ae should be so taught. : “ay hy, didn’t you hear? Helen Digby {Sent a 
i work in odd hours, the men of each | Sonnet to The Atlantic with twenty lines in it! 


cor ity $ Pa : 2 
iano might easily provide a proper swim- 
lg-place. 


At another Boston residence an evening party 
was in progress, according to a New York paper, 
when a guest said to one of the family: 

“Where are the Digby’s?” 





| 
| asec 
| 


Such a place would have water of varying depths, SCOTCH LOGIC. 


Clear of obstructi , 
: “0 obstru tions and dangers. A very little| A Scotch minister was startled by the original 
Public spirit and | : 


swimming.pool of bipreagitemne would clear the | views of a not very skilful plowman whom he 
dangerou; cties: h neighborhood of things | had just hired. He noticed that the furrows were 
5 Sto swimmers, and would surround it, in | far from straight, and said: 
and tree vi years, with a thick screen of bushes 
8, 80 that swimn 
an offence to no one. 


A little additio i 
a nal atte , | 
oe ttention on the part of t 


— authorities or the older people would 
prevent boys who cannot 


two or thr 


person who had previously plowed the glebe. 


One of our | 


t Rg : | “John, yer drills are no near straucht ava; that | 
ning in daylight would be | is no like Tammie’s wark”—“Tammie” being the | 


“Tammie didna ken his wark,’’ observed the | 
man, coolly, as he turned his team about; ‘tye see, | 5° cents for postage must also be enclosed. 
: when the drills is crookit, the sun gets in on a’ 
swim from running any } sides, an’ so ye get early tatties.” 


ingly purer and higher in leavening strength, 
| and of greater money value to the consumer. 
_ Attempts may be made to substitute other pow- 
| ders for the Royal by the grocer, because of the 
greater profit in them to him. Send them back. 


The chemist of the department of Health of Brooklyn, after examining 
the various powders, said: “The Royal is superior to all baking powders 
with regard to leavening power, economy in use, and healthfulness,” 





This Bicycle will be given FREE to that 
boy or girl who shall send us the best. pho- 
tograph taken with the Harvard Outfit. For 
full particulars see page 409 of ‘“‘ The Youth’s 
Companion.” 


NEXT WEEK 


we will publish the names of the HARVARD 
ALBUM PRIZE-WINNERS. This compe- 
tition has brought out the finest collection of 
photographs made with the Harvard Outfit 
that we have ever had the pleasure of exam- 
ining. 
| Many of these photographs are gems of 
composition and beauty. It seems almost impossible that they could have been 
taken with a $1.75 Camera and Outfit. But these little gems are facts, and facts are 
stubborn obstacles to overcome. 

Send us a two-cent stamp and receive by return mail a photograph that has been 
|taken with this wonderful Camera. 


| The Harvard Photograph Outfit 


| is sold by us for only $1.75. We will send it by express at that price to any address, 
the charges to be paid by the purchaser; by mail, 50 cents additional must be enclosed. 
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| atrophy, as it were, of those parts of his nature | 





lost altogether. 





man, it seems to make clear the importance of 


For the Companion. 


. | 
him. } 


COLLEGE EDUCATION. Undoubtedly service of the highest value to | 


By President Seth Low, of Columbia mankind has been rendered by the men of one | 
7 idea, but that may not be the rule for the masses 


A college education must always be thought of | of men. The average man probably is happiest, 
as a great opportunity. | at well as most useful, when he enters into the 

It need not be said that to a large proportion of | closest possible sympathy with his fellows. 
young men the advisability of availing of this This close relation is preéminently what the 
opportunity never becomes a practical question. 
That this is the case makes clear the responsibility | must follow it, of course; experience must be 
resting upon those who do enjoy it. | added to reading and to study; but the college | 

The considerations which should determine a| training gives at the start what no amount of | 
young man as to whether or not he should go to | experience is competent to supply. 
college manifestly must differ in each individual Men of widest experience, as they have come | 
case. It may fairly be assumed, however, that | through struggle and effort to occupy places of 
the determining factor ought to be, in the mind | importance and influence among their fellows, | 
of a young man who can enjoy the opportunity, | have become the most sensible of the value of the 
whether he feels himself likely to do justice, in | college training which they themselves had lacked. 
the long run, to the responsibility which such 
an exceptional privilege implies. 

The natural question, and so far as it goes 
the proper one, in the mind of such a young 
man will certainly be: What can the college 
education give to me? 

In the thoughtful mind, there will certainly 
follow the other question alluded to: That 
is to say, If I have this education, what can 
I hope to do for my day and generation 
which otherwise I could not do? 

This view of the matter brings to the front 
the general effect of college training. Un- 
doubtedly there are many instances where 
the actual result does not conform to the 
expectation. On the other hand, the general 
experience is, unmistakably, that the college- 
bred man is introduced into a sympathetic 
acquaintance with literature quite unusual 
among those not so trained. 

There is, besides, as a usual result, a 
general broadening of the mental powers in 
all directions. 

It appears to be admitted that for the 
purposes of practising any of the learned 
professions, so-called, the collegiate education 
is a desirable, if not an essential, equipment. 
More doubt is expressed as to the value of 
the college education for a young man who 
proposes to pursue a scientific or a business 
calling. 

In the School of Mines, the scientific depart- 
ment of Columbia College, the judgment is 
uniformly held by the men who have long 
been instructors there, that the college-trained 
men make the best specialists when they 
begin to specialize. The same argument appears 
to be equally forcible as to a business career. 

In both cases the main argument against first | who is considering whether or not to take the | 
seeking the general culture turns in the last | college course, would appear to be these: Can I 





| 
| 
| 





If these general considerations are sound, the 


| also narrow. Even Darwin wrote of himself | and everything else that may bear on the subject. 
| that the result of his close attention to the subjects | You will communicate with me as often as pos- 
| which he made his own had resulted in the | sible during your absence.”’ 


broadening the man at the beginning, as widely | and as the Somers was not in port, he ordered me 
as possible, before the specializing be begun by |to proceed in the brig Porpoise, Lieutenant 


college education gives in the largest sense. Life | anchored off the ancient city of Santo Domingo, 


the incidents of travel which may amuse the 
reader. 


On arriving in Santo Domingo I made my 


That afternoon I proceeded, by way of Pittsburg, | preparations, and started on the Ninth of May, 


| which had enabled him in earlier life to enjoy | to Montgomery, Alabama. I rode thence on the | taking with me eight horses, with a fair camp 
| Shakespeare. The capacity for the enjoyment of | mail bags in an open wagon to Mobile; chartered 
Shakespeare he found in his later years he had | a pilot boat; proceeded to Pensacola, and delivered 
my despatches within five days, which, at that 
If this be the result of specializing in so great a | time, was considered good travelling. 


equipage, and a huge negro named Gomez, to 
take charge of the whole concern. I had an 
understanding with Gomez that he was to walk 
all the way, to save the horses, and travel as many 


Captain Gregory was senior officer at Pensacola, | miles a day as required. 





William E. Hunt commanding. 


The horses were not more than forty inches 


high and weighed not more than four hundred 
pounds apiece, but they were hardy little crea- 


Lieutenant Hunt had orders to convey me to | tures, and could perform miracles in the way of 


whatever part of Santo Domingo | might desig- 
nate, and to bring me back to Pensacola on the 
conclusion of the duty assigned me. 

We sailed from Pensacola about the Twenty- 


the Mona Passage, and the morning of the Sixth 





famed in history as the place where Columbus | 
formed his first settlement in the Western | 
Hemisphere. | 

What a flood of meniories is recalled by that | 
short cruise in the Porpoise! Of all the officers | 
who were then attached to the ship, not one is 
now living. 

Raphael Semmes, who, during the late Civil 
War, proved himself one of the most energetic 





“Charge!” shouted the Colonel. 


officers in the Confederate Navy, and destroyed 


two questions which a boy should ask himself |over sixteen million dollars’ worth of our 


commerce, was first lieutenant of the ship. 
He was an amiable, engaging person of literary 


statement upon the time required for the college | afford the time? and am I competent to profit by | tastes who had the reputation of being somewhat 
course. Probably few who seek education at all | the opportunity? If the answer to the second | of a ‘‘sea-lawyer,’’ and had no great pretensions 


would hesitate to take the college course, if it did | question is in the affirmative, one should hesitate 
not compel them to enter upon their business or | long before answering the first in the negative. 
their profession so much later in life. 

The practical question is, in most cases: Can I 
afford the time ? 

That is a question which each must answer for 
himself. The aim of this paper is to lead young 
men rather to frame the question in this way: 
Why should I not afford the time? 

Looked at merely from the point of view of 
what the college education can do for the man, it 
appears to be conceded that for many departments | In the latter part of March, 1846, I was sent for 
of life it is an equipment which is well-nigh | by the Hon. George Bancroft, then Secretary of 
essential. There is good reason to claim that, | the Navy, who desired that I should report to him 
even in business, and in other spheres of activity | at the Navy Department. When I entered his 
where the service of the college education is less | room, Mr. Bancroft was walking rapidly up and 
easily traceable, nevertheless it is of substantial | down, dictating to an amanuensis. He turned 
value. short upon me and said: 

If now the question be shifted to the ground ‘How long will it take you to get ready for an 
first indicated, the argument becomes stronger | absence of four or five months? I am going to 
still. There can be little if any doubt that the | send you to Santo Domingo.”’ 
college education puts into the armory of a It has ever been my rule in life to be ready for 
thoughtful man weapons which he may make of | anything, or at least to appear to be; sol promptly 
utmost service to his fellows. replied, ‘I can start in half an hour.”’ 

There comes out of it naturally a respect for | ‘That is good,”’ said the Secretary. He imme- 
the past which springs from the compelled | diately continued, in the generosity of his heart, 
recognition on the part of the student of the | “I will give you an hour. The train starts in 
achievements of men in literature, in art, in febens that time. You will proceed in it, get to 
philosophy and in many other departments of life, | Pensacola as soon as you can, and deliver 
before our day. There comes into the mind a | despatches to the Captain of the Mississippi, who 
loyalty to truth for its own sake, a spirit of | is there awaiting orders. 
liberty also, which seems the vital air of a great “The despatches should reach the Captain in 
university. the shortest time possible, as the Government 

Therefore, with this respect for experience, this | desires to prevent the landing of General Santa 
worthy reverence for the past, there is found | Anna in Mexico. Here are your orders, after 
also the counterbalancing principle of progress. | delivering the despatches, to proceed in the brig 
Thus results the type, not often seen, to be sure, | Somers to the City of Santo Domingo, in the 
in its perfection, yet often enough to demonstrate | Dominican Republic. 
its value, of the well-rounded man—a man full of | ‘The Dominicans have applied to the United 
the life of his own time, joyfully anticipating the | States to have their government recognized; but 
triumphs of the future, yet genuinely reverencing | before committing itself, the Government of the 
the past as the foundation upon which both the | United States wishes to know more about these 

present and the future, whatever their achieve- | people. Therefore you are appointed Commis- 
ments, must rest. sioner and will travel over the Dominican part of 

Specialization may make a man bright and | the Island and secure all the information possible 

keen; its tendency inevitably is to make a man | in relation to the government, resources, climate, 





For the Companion. 


A NAVAL OFFICER IN SANTO 
DOMINGO. 
By the Late Admiral D. D. Porter. 

















to professional ability, circumstances which 
| brought him and his commanding officer into 
| frequent collision. 

Had any one at that time told me that Raphael 
Semmes would have become an energetic enemy 
of the United States, and would have swept our 
commerce from the seas, I should have laughed 
at the idea. 

It shows that people should not be governed by 
appearances, for circumstances often make the 
man; and the circumstances of the Civil War 

| made Semmes one of the most destructive sea- 
| rovers that ever trod a deck. 

The little Porpoise was lostin a hurricane in the 
China seas some years after, with every soul on 
board. 

I was received with great warmth by the 
President of the Dominican Republic and his 
cabinet, all of whom seemed anxious to afford me 
| every facility for my mission. 

The Island of Santo Domingo is situated between 
eighteen degrees and twenty degrees north lati- 
tude, and sixty-eight degrees twenty minutes 
and seventy-four degrees thirty minutes west 
longitude. Its greatest length is four hundred 
miles, and its greatest breadth, one hundred and 
sixty miles. 

This was the island over which I was to travel 
on horseback, go to every town and ascertain 
the number of its inhabitants, climb to the 
plateaux and ascertain their productiveness, and 
work my way across the great plains, and learn, 
by direct observation, everything in relation to 
their surroundings. 

It seemed like a ‘‘tough job,’* but those were 
days when I did not mind fatigue. I was like 
iron, and could endure any hardship; in fact, I 
felt the better for it after it was over. 

I succeeded in carrying out my mission, and 
never since have I regretted the privations I was 
forced to endure in crossing the mountains and 
rivers of what, perhaps, may be truthfully 
described as the most beautiful and productive 
island in the world. 

But it is not my purpose here to descant upon 
| its beauties. I merely wish to mention some of 








|travel. Three of the animals I reserved for my 
own use, and intended to ride five miles on each 
one before changing to another. 


My intention was, after examining the western 


| fifth of April, 1846, on May Fifth passed through | portion of the Republic, to proceed to Puerto 


Plata, on the northern coast, join the Porpoise, 
survey the great Bay of Samana and do all the 
rest of the work under sail. 

There were one or two boats’ crews and half of 
the officers of the Porpoise on shore to see me off, 
and while the Captain and I were at breakfast 
the animals were being loaded with travelling 
paraphernalia. 

When I went to mount my horse I found that 
the sailors had fastened the saddle to his rump 
in a most ingenious manner. I said to the 

coxswain, ‘‘What does this mean? what 

kind of a way is that to fix a saddle ?”’ 

Said he, ‘“‘Your honor, the natives told 
me that was the proper thing to do, and I 
thought your honor would like to travel as 
far aft on the quarter-deck as possible.” 

I did not stop to discuss the matter, as I 
was impatient to be off, but mounted my 
little Bucephalus and started on my travels. 

That day we journeyed about twenty-five 
miles, over plains parched by the tropical 
sun, the road marked by the skeletons of 
cattle that had fallen by the wayside. We 
did not meet a human being. At about 
sundown we reached a negro hut and halted 
for the night. 

The padrone came out, accompanied by 
his daughter and a dozen boar-dogs about as 
large as cats; and the burly Gomez took 
charge of the horses. 

I was provided with cold tongue and bread 
and butter, and having made a hearty meal 
I slung my hammock inside the hut and 
ordered Gomez to have a nice chicken ready 
for my breakfast, which he promised to do. 

By this time I had discovered that Mr. 
Gomez was not a valuable servant. He was 
constantly lagging behind and leaving me 
to lead, although I was not always certain 
which way to go. Once | caught him in the 
act of mounting one of the horses, and 
threatened to cudgel him if he attempted it 
again. Gomez was highly indignant at the 
idea of any one cudgelling him, and was so 
sulky that I thought my chances very poor 
for having a chicken for breakfast. 

If I had known the rascal better, I should have 
been careful to be more deferential to him. 
However, I slept soundly until four o'clock 
next morning, when I was awakened by an 
unearthly noise, and jumped up to see what was 
the matter. Looking through the reeds of the 
hut, I saw the padrone and Gomez engaged in 
killing a hen, which was making a loud clatter 
over the fate which awaited her. So I went back 
to my hammock to try to get a little more sleep. 
When it was broad daylight Gomez appeared 
and announced breakfast. I made a hasty toilet 
and stepped into the next room to enjoy my 
substantial breakfast of chicken. 

Gomez stood at the head of the table, on which 
was the hen, boiled with nearly all the feathers 
upon it. A single egg ornamented a plate beside 
the ‘“‘chicken’””—perhaps the last egg the fowl had 
laid. 

“Sit down and eat,’’ said Mr. Gomez, ina very 
patronizing manner. Then he drew upachair to 
the table and commenced to devour the egg, 
which he had broken into a tin cup. 

I was very angry. In those days we were not 
accustomed to argue with a colored man who 
offended us. I did not argue with Mr. Gomez. 
T acted. 

The chicken was the handiest article with 
which to express my feelings towards him, and I 
used it for that purpose. Then Mr. Gomez was 
angry, but I had more skill in the use of my 
hands than he had, and the encounter ended in 
his defeat. 

The padrone, hearing the noise, rushed in to 
see what was the matter; and seeing Gomez lying 
on his face, exclaimed, “Ah! Iam glad you've 
killed that man; he is the terror of this island.” 

But Gomez was not dead. He jumped up, 
looked at me askant, and then walked out, 
collected his animals, loaded them and called to 
me that he was ready to start. 

The padrone gave me acup of coffee, and 1 
eked out my breakfast with the scraps left from 
my supper. 

That day we travelled some twenty-five miles, 
to Azua, in the district of Bani. Gomez kept fat 
in the rear; and my cavalcade becoming much 
scattered, I tied the animals together, took them 
in tow, and went ahead myself. 

On arriving at Azua I inquired for the head- 
quarters of the Commandant of the town, Colonel 
Don Juan Hernandez. He received me with 
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urbanity, and furnished me with quarters in a | 
large house built of reeds and covered with 
plantation leaves. 

The Colonel was much surprised when I told 
him how my guide had behaved, but his surprise 
vanished when Gomez appeared soon after and 
took a seat upon the stone wall opposite my 
quarters without making any motion to take 
charge of the animals. 

‘©Where did you pick up that villain ?’’ exclaimed 
the Colonel. ‘‘He is the greatest scoundrel in Santo 
Domingo! He has killed one man in a brawl, 
and is suspected of having murdered another for 
his money. You may think yourself fortunate 
if he does you or your animals no harm. Here, 
corporal,”’ he said, “go bring that fellow to me.” 

Gomez appeared, looking very sulky. ‘Go to 
work,”’ said the Colonel, ‘‘and take care of these 
animals. If you don’t do your duty by this 
gentleman, I will put a ball and chain to your 
leg.” 

Gomez thereupon took the horses to attend to 
their wants, and that was the last I saw of him 
for the day. : 

“This will not do,’* said the Commandant; 
“you must be rid of that fellow. You cannot 
travel over the island with him. He will murder 
you in some unfrequented spot, and make his 
escape with your effects into Haytien territory. 
I will find for you a good boy, on whom you can 
depend; and in the meanwhile keep your eye on 
Gomez.” 

The Colonel was a gentlemanly mulatto, and 
showed me every attention. The room he 
assigned me was about fifty feet long and thirty 
feet wide. 

He had a beautiful farm at Azua, on which he 


I had not yet relinquished the idea that Gomez | 
was at the bottom of the whole business; and as 
the animal rushed by my hammock I gave him 
another shot, breaking his fore-shoulder, when | 
he immediately rolled over upon the ground. 

The screams and grunts soon satisfied everybody | 
that the hog had caused all the mischief. 

The poor Colonel was inconsolable. He saw 
the accumulations of the past year swept away in 
a moment,—his favorite hog, weighing five 
hundred pounds, on which he expected to take a 
prize at the county fair, lying in the agonies of 
death. 

The guard slept no more that night, as was 
evidenced by their incessant talking. Nor did I 
again close my eyes, although I was the only | 
contented man in the party, being well satisfied 
that I did not have the blood of Gomez on my | 
conscience. 

Next morning I was up early. Gomez had 
cutting a slit in the back of each, and filling it 
with something to make it sore. The prospects 
were that I should be detained at least a week. 

“I should not be surprised,’’ said the Colonel, 
‘if Gomez drove the hog to your door for the 
purpose of making a stampede.” 

At the end of a week, after seeing all there was 
about Azua, a most beautiful country, I ascended 
the palisades of Maniel, mounted on a new horse, 
and continued my journey. 
narrow and crooked that it seemed as if a goat 
could hardly crawl along; but I performed the 
task with all my animals, now cured of their 
wounds, without any trouble. 

I have given the reader the incidents of but two 
days’ travel, and leave it to his imagination to 











raised guavas, exporting the jelly to the United 
States. The room had an earthen floor, and one 
end was filled with glass jars intended to contain 
the jelly. They were piled up nearly to the 
ceiling, to a depth of about thirty feet. 

Adjoining this room were the barracks, occupied 
by a sergeant, corporal and eight privates, who 
constituted the military force for the defence of 
Azua. The Commandant occupied some apart- 
ments next beyond the barracks. 

I considered myself fortunate in obtaining such 
quarters. I slung my hammock, and after a 
good supper, turned in at about nine o’clock. 

The last observation the Colonel made to me was, 
“Keep your eyeonthat negro. Don’t trust him; 
fasten your door, and if you want anything at 
night, call the corporal.”’ 

I lay down in my clothes, with a revolver by 
my side, although I did not really expect trouble. 
I could not fasten the door, for there was no 
way of doing so; and being very tired, I soon 
fell asleep. 

It was a beautiful moonlight night, and I did 
not suppose that Gomez would go prowling around 
the guard-house at such a time, especially as the 
sergeant had orders to look after him. 

About midnight I was awakened by a noise 
among the horses; and while I was listening the 
door of my room was pushed partly open, letting 
ina ray of moonlight. Then I saw whatappeared 
to be a man’s head close to the ground, looking 
into my apartment. 

I cocked my revolver ready for action, and saw, 
stealing into my room, evidently a man crawling 
on all fours. 





were half jack-rabbits, half mules, and which | clung to the ledges and crags in what seemed— 
are native to the Western ranges—were employed | but only seemed—a very insecure manner. The 
to draw the light cars up the mountain. track was covered nearly the whole way by a 
Bolivar made his living by hiring his burro to | snow-shed, the roof of which inclined at an angle 
the ‘Idaho’s’’ manager for use in this tram-| with the mountain’s side, and in the sides of 
way. The living was like the donkey—pretty | which were holes that let in light and air. 
poor, perhaps, but still it was a living. The Amos had gone down on the cars many times, 
burro was a standing joke among the miners, | and understood thoroughly how to handle them. 


|and Bolivar’s devotion to it was in proportion to | He arranged himself in a comfortable position 
| his dependence upon it. 


| and gently loosened the brakes. 

The animal was chronically troubled with | The car was off with an easy roll. Far below, 
inertia to an amazing degree; it was scrubby | in the picturesque valley Amos saw a horseman 
and flea-bitten as well as vicious, and altogether | who looked like a baby on a dog. 
an extremely poor apology for a creature with | Camp Welcome looked like play-houses. It was 
claims to usefulness. | a long distance to the bottom. 

Mr. Liddie used the donkey only when circum-| Ina moment he was spinning along, the light 
stances made it necessary. He would have! car swinging swiftly around the sharp curves, 
bought it outright, but Bolivar did not choose to | and bits of white flashing past where the holes 
sell, preferring to hire it with the privilege of | were cut for light. He deftly loosened or tightened 


The cabins of 


haggling over the price of its service. 






























disappeared after injuring every horse I had by | 


The path was so| 


Naturally, Bolivar had an unduly high notion 


of the value of its labor, and he never neglected | 


an opportunity to exhaust Mr. Liddie’s patience 
when they came to a settlement. 

During the night mentioned this burro had 
mysteriously disappeared from among its fellows 
in the Liddie stables, and, as was to be expected, 
Bolivar was ina high state of excitement. 

‘Somebody has stole thet beast!’’ the big rough 
declared, vehemently. 

“T don’t think so,’’ answered Amos, calmly. 

‘“‘Why don’t you think so?” 

‘‘Well,”’ said the boy, ‘it’s not worth stealing. 
| If anybody but a lunatic were going to steala 
| burro he would not take that animal.” 
| Bolivar grated his teeth in rage. - 

‘‘Thet thief showed he had good sense when he 





Bolivar’s Burro 


Develops Speed. 


the brakes as the grade rose or fell, and by this 

| means went at a steady rate of speed. 

| He was about half-way down, and was shooting 

| along at a swift rate, when, in a patch of light 

| from one of the holes ahead, he saw, standing on 

the track—Solomon ! 

| The tricky beast had escaped from the place 

| where Bolivar had secreted him, and had returned 

|to his familiar haunts. There he stood, exactly 

| on the tramway, in all his glory. 

But, needless to say, Solomon was not a 

| welcome sight at that moment to the youth. 

| His presence there meant perhaps a fatal collision. 

| The danger was imminent and frightful. 
Instantly Amos threw on the brakes with all 

| his force; there was a grating of the wheels, 

followed by a slight shock and decreased speed. 

| Then there came a loud snap, and the car 


guess what I went through during two months! took my Solomon,” he averred, stroking his | bounded ahead. One of the brakes had broken. 


The boy remained cool. His face grew white 
and his eyes brilliant, but his nerves were steady. 
As he dashed down upon the burro he uttered a 
yell that sounded unearthly loud in that narrow 
shed. The beast was frightened, and started on 
a run down the tramway. 

Amos yelled again and again, making the 
most hideous sound he was capable of. And now 
did the burro develop powers of speed that no 
one, not even Bolivar, could have imagined he 
possessed. 

The faster Solomon ran, the louder and wilder 
the boy yelled, until the terrified animal was 
plunging ahead like a runaway locomotive. 

The tram-car was close behind him, and creep- 
ing closer and closer to his heels. 

Amos released entirely the brake which had 
snapped, and threw all his strength upon the 
other. The action decreased his speed somewhat, 
but he was still going at a perilous rate. As for 
stopping, that was out of the question. 

It seemed to him only a matter of seconds until 
his car should come in contact with the body of 
the burro. He had no doubt that such a collision 
meant the most shocking injuries, if not instant 
death. He had more than once remarked, half 
in humor, that Bolivar’s burro would ‘be the 
death of him yet!’’ and now the words seemed 
likely to prove terribly true. 

Solomon's speed was marvellous. He seemed 
to realize the danger as much as did Amos, and, 
be it said to his credit, he was doing his best to 
avoid a mangling. 

The race continued thus for several minutes, 


The door closed behind him; but even in the | and a half of hard riding in that rough country, | straw-colored beard dramatically. “If he aint | the car getting closer and closer to the speeding 


obscurity I could perceive that he was making | 


his way toward my hammock. 

My heart fluttered a little at the thought of this 
desperado being so near. I had no doubt that he 
carried a huge machete, but my nerve held fast. 

I waited until the rascal had come directly 
under my hammock. Then I fired two shots 
in rapid succession, aimed right between his 
shoulders. bs 

I never heard before or since such an appalling 
scream as followed the shots. 


among an untamed and savage people. 

Fortunately the Colonel had furnished me with 
a young man of good character, who was an 
excellent guide, and who accompanied me through 
the whole journey over the island. 

As for the rascal Gomez, I never heard of him 
again. 

————_+o>—_——_- 
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Then came the deluge! The house seemed to 


shake to its foundations, and the roof threatened | 


to fall in, while the crash of glass resembled 
nothing that | ever heard before. 

Amidst all this uproar the screams continued 
to resound. In the barracks there was a 
commotion, and presently in rushed the sergeant, 
With a flambeau in his hand, which threw some 
light upon what was going on. 

The pile of glass jars was in a terrible state of 
Upheaval, without any visible object to cause it. 
I supposed that Gomez, in his agony, had rushed 
among the jars, and was responsible for the 
confusion. The sergeant, however, was of a 
different opinion. 

“El diablo! Santa Maria guarda nos!”’ he 
exclaimed. “Bring in the holy picture !’’ 

In the meantime the jars were falling by the 
dozens, and smashing to pieces as they fell. 
Gomez was evidently dying hard, and trying to 
emulate Samson and involve himself and foes in 
common ruin. 

: The entire garrison was now on the scene with 
fixed bayonets, one man holding on high a 
religious picture to exorcise the evil one. The 


vommmandant was in his night-shirt, with drawn 
Sword, and 


ha ie ceed 
mmock, anxious to get another shot at Gomez 


Ww 2 
oe he should emerge from the pile of broken 
Stass, 

“a en ss 
harge!* shouted the Colonel to the soldiers ; 
mut 
ut at that moment a large hog made his 


appearance, g i i 
Ppearance, streaming with blood, and dashed 
toward the door. 


I was waiting patiently in the | 


BOLIVAR’S BURRO. 


Camp Welcome, nestling in a picturesque valley 
|in the heart of the Rocky Mountains, was one of 
the prettiest little mining towns in the far West. 
| Here lived Amos Liddie, a youth still, but one 
who knew as much about mines and mining as 
many who boasted of being forty-niners. He 
was book-keeper and general assistant to his 
father, who owned a controlling share in the 

largest mine in the region, the ‘‘Idaho.”’ 

When Mr. Liddie was absent from Camp Wel- 
come, the affairs of the mine were left in the 
hands of Amos, who was so trustworthy that 
|there was never a fear that things would go 
wrong under his management. 

It was during the father’s absence on one of his 
| occasional visits to another mine in which he 





| 


| to find himself in trouble. 


| night, and Bolivar was clamoring for satisfaction. 
| Bolivar was a big camp roustabout, of charac- 
ter so violent that he deserved the title of 


| desperado; and his burro was the most vicious | 


donkey in those parts. Together they made a 
most thoroughgoing pair of nuisances. 


| the clouds on Little Cottonwood Mountain. To 
reach it the course was by a horse-tramway, a 
| familiar construction among the mountain mines. 
A steam railroad was impracticable, owing to the 
| steepness of the mountain; and the tramway 
took its place. Several burros—those comical 
| but useful little animals, which look as if they 


| owned an interest, that Amos awoke one morning | 


| Bolivar's burro had disappeared during the | 


The ‘‘Idaho”’ mine was situated far up among | 


| stole,’ he continued, ‘‘where is he? He was in 
| your possession, an’ tharfore you're responsible 
| for ’im,’’ Bolivar exclaimed, loudly. ‘An’ you 
cain’t pay me any too soon, nuther!”’ 

‘*How much ?”’ asked Amos, smiling in antici- 
pation of the reply. 

“Fifty dollars, ef a cent,’’ said Bolivar. Then 
he went off into a long account of Solomon’s 
virtues. 

“Fifty cents would be nearer his value,”’ said 
Amos; ‘and rather than pay you fifty dollars, 
I think we'd better look around a little and see if 
Solomon can’t be found.”’ 

Bolivar was forced to acquiesce in this decision, 
though he was manifestly impatient for his 
| money then and there. 

Where was the burro? Kither his hitch-strap 
| had become untied, and he had strayed away, or 
| else some one had taken him. 

The truth of the matter was, some one had 

taken him; and the some one was Bolivar himself. 

The wily rough, becoming a trifle more destitute 
than usual, had hit upon the plan of stealing 
Solomon, secreting him in the mountains, and 
then holding the Liddies responsible for his loss. 
The opportunity seemed especially favorable 
| when Mr. Liddie was away, for he hoped to 
frighten Amos out of a large sum. 

That day Amos devoted all the time that he 
could spare from his regular duties to searching 
for the missing burro. Bolivar searched also, or 
made a pretence of doing so. 

But Solomon was not to be found. 

Toward the close of the afternoon, Amos had 
occasion to go up the tramway to the mine, and 
having accomplished his errand, was starting on 
| his return to the valley. 

The mode of descent was not the same as that 
of going up. The burros that pulled the cars 
| up were not needed in going down, and were sent 
| back to the valley by way of the Wahsatch cafion ; 

while the cars were allowed to shoot down the 
| tramway by their own weight, restrained only 
| by brakes. 

| The tramway 





was extremely narrow, and 





| burro. Amos scarcely breathed. 

All at once Solomon came opposite an opening 
of unusual size in the side of the shed, where 
some boards had been torn off for an unknown 
purpose. Here the animal conceived the idea 
that it would be a good place to side-track 
himself until the fast express had gone by. 
Accordingly he turned aside, and aimed his head 
at the opening. 

In this praiseworthy purpose he was materially 
| assisted by the car. Just as he was leaping from 
the track his hind legs were struck, and Amos 
had just time to see him go whirling end over end 
through the opening. 

The car, for a wonder, kept the track, and 
dashed on down the mountain, while the boy 
mopped the cold perspiration from his face and 
gave a long sigh of relief. 

Soon the level ground near the station was 
reached, and here the force of the single brake 
was enough to bring the car to a stop. Then 
Amos climbed back up the course to find the 
body of the unfortunate burro. 

‘‘He’ll have to be paid for now; that’s settled,”’ 
thought the boy. ‘Well, perhaps it’s best,’’ he 
added. ‘I’m glad he’s dead, and it’s worth 
fifty dollars to me to have the satisfaction of 
causing his death.’”’ 

Then his eyes fell on Solomon. 

Injured? Not the least! 

There he stood by the hole in the snow-shed, 
just where he had gathered himself together after 
the car had struck him, regarding Amos’s 
approach with a mournful and reproachful look 
on his countenance. 

For a moment Amos was stunned at the 
spectacle. Then he grasped Solomon by one of 
his long ears and led him down to Camp Welcome, 
finding him extremely meek and submissive. 

One of the first men met was Bolivar. 

‘Bolivar,’ said Amos in a suppressed voice, 
‘shere’s your burro.” 

Then and there Amos severed forever his 


business relations with ‘‘the twin brothers, Bolivar 
ARTHUR C. Grissom 





and Solomon.”’ 
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TABLE DRINKS. 


1. Coffee. (a) How and by whom raised; (b) How 
gathered and cleaned ; (c) Its different kinds. 

2. Tea. (a) Where and how cultivated; (b) How gath- | 
ered and cured; (c) How packed and shipped ; 
(d) Why so much used; (e) Its effect on the 
human system. 

3. Cocoa, Chocolate, Broma. (a) Where and how 
produced ; (b) How prepared for market; (c) How | 
manufactured and prepared for use; (d) How 
they differ from each other. 





For the Companion. 


IN MIDSUMMER. 


The low wind rustles in the grass, 
A burly beetle blunders by: 

And far away the white sails pass 
In slow succession down the sky. 


A robin from a shaded place, 
Whistles his cheerful, ringing call, 

And sparrows wing in merry chase 
Along the low and tumbling wall. 


A daisy ovingine in the breeze, 
Woos with its golden-centered star 
A butterfly, whose restful ease 
Shows wings that flame and silver bar. 


I hear the mowers in the fields, 

And meek-eyed cattie with the load 
That harvest time to labor yields, 

Go lingering down the dusty road. 


The swallows flash athwart the green 
Of hillside pastures, rising slow 

From where the river’s glinting sheen 
Sweeps under willows bending low. 


The crow sits idly in the yim, 

That crowns the far and rocky height, 
His sable plumage all ashine, 

In this delicious flood of light. 


And lazy from the fragrant heat, 
The pollen-dusted honey-bee, 

Booms slowly on from sweet to sweet, 
Whereof the summer makes him free. 


Ah, who would seek a wider sway, 
Than thus to lie in dreamful ease 

All through the cloudless August day, 
Beneath the softly murmuring trees ? 


His are the distances that ore 
To where the wave-girt islands lie, 

The subtle songs of plain and steep, 
The mysteries of sea and sky : 

His soul wins from the fruitful earth, 
And blue serenity above, 

The knowledge that these things have birth 
In a benignant, boundless love. 


THomas S. COLLIER. 
+r 


For the Companion. 


SOLITARY CONFINEMENT. 


| the buckeye, is equally well known to botanists 
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that leaves one with conscience and memory for | 
sole companions. 

But this world is not all. The life beyond this? 
Ah, what of that? 


_—_——_~Or—_— 
| 


THE BUCKEYE. 


A recent article in The Companion about the 
horse-chestnut-tree has led a correspondent to ask 
whether the American variety of the same tree, 


and planters of trees. It was this tree which gave 
the great State of Ohio its “nickname” —the | 
Buckeye State; but the tree is by no means the 
peculiar property of Ohio. It is found growing 
wild as far eastward as Pennsylvania and as far 
westward as Kansas. It grows in Michigan, in 
Indiana, in Kentucky, and in many of the Southern 
States, and has been planted in parks and gardens 
in the Eastern States. 


It is a very interesting tree, being in some 
respects more beautiful than the horse-chestnut. 
Its partiality to a wet situation, however, and 
particularly to a river bank, will probably always 
prevent it from being a favorite shade tree for 
general uses. . 

The growth and habits of the buckeye remind 
one of the righteous man of the Psalms, who 
“shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water, 
that bringeth forth his fruit in his season; his leaf 
also shall not wither.” The leaf of the buckeye 
does wither if its roots do not have plenty of 
water; in that case they begin to fall off by the 
last of June. 

The leaves are smaller and of a lighter green than 
those of the horse-chestnut, but they are very 
pretty, and the tree reaches a large size under 
favorable conditions. 

The nuts of the buckeye would be pronounced 
“horse-chestnuts” at once by a boy of the Eastern 
States; but they are not exactly like horse- 
chestnuts. They are smaller, rounder, and darker 
in tint. 

Sometimes the horse-chestnut is almost cherry- 
colored, and it is apt to be flat on one side. The 
buckeye is yn! hard, of a sort of irregular round- 
ness, and dark mahogany in color, with a fine 
polish. 

The flowers of the two varieties of trees are 
much alike in appearance, though the botanist 
finds certain characteristic differences. 

The “buckeyes,” though they are not good to 
eat, are as great favorites with boys as horse- 
chestnuts; and in their season—which is a little 
earlier than the horse-chestnut’s—they are gathered 
by the pocketful. They have also the same 
fabulous efficiency in cases of rheumatism as the 
horse-chestnut. Their round shape and beautiful 
brown color, resembling the eye of the deer, 
undoubtedly gave them their name. 

The Ohio buckeye is not the only tree which 
bears that name. Growing somewhat further 
southward, and not by river banks but in deep, 
rich woods, and especially upon the slopes of 
the Alleghany Mountains, is found the “sweet 
buckeye.” This is a most beautiful tree. Its 
leaves are long and dark green. 

The red buckeye is still another variety. Itisa 
shrub rather than a tree, and grows only in the 
South. The corolla of the flower is of a bright red. 





—_——_—_ +e —_——— 
STORY OF A PIANO. 





To be shut up in one’s own body, as in a 
prison—ah, is not that the worst form of solitary 
confinement ? 

it might come to any of us—it has come to one. 

Colonel Blithe was a strong and active man, in 
the very prime of his faculties, when suddenly he 
was stricken with paralysis; and in a moment 
life—all that was real and active in life—was of 
the past. Hope died. Energy, activity, the 
struggle of a man among his fellows—all this was 
over for him forever. 

He has lived for two years, literally without 
the possibility of expressing one thought or 
emotion. His sad eyes look out into the world 
in which he has no longer any share. What he 
feels, thinks, remembers, he has no power to 
say. 

He cannot speak; he cannot write; he can 
scarcely move a muscle. The utmost he can 
ever do is sometimes, when a paint-brush is put 
into his hand, to make one mark with it for no, 
or two marks for yes—and even this he is not 
always able to manage. 

There he sits, long day after long day, a prisoner 
within himself, as if a human soul were shut into 
a log of wood. 

What does he think of, as the slow hours go 
by? He lives shut in with his own past. Memo- 
ries glad and sad must come back to him. How 
he must read over and over all the thoughts 
and acts of his past life, written for his eyes, 
indelibly. 

The record that God’s recording angel keeps— 
what awful reading it must be for the very best 
of us! Whata more than awful page for such 
as have loved evil rather than good! 

Do you ever think, you whose active lives are 
but now beginning, that the present will by and 
by be the past—that you are creating, day by 
day, that inexorable companion from whom no 
struggle can set you free? 

Wrong deeds may be repented of and forgiven, 
but the memory of them goes with you, as your 
shadow. 

From what you have done you cannot escape. 
When the nights are long, the accusing presence 
of the sin you committed in a careless hour 
will watch beside you, a haunting shape, with 
pitiless, cold eyes. 

Even the memory of your follies will assail 
you; the foolish vanity, the lack of courtesy, the 
thing you wish you had not said—they will all 
come, in melancholy array, to mock you. 

The best of us have these unwelcome intruders 
upon our peace, but we are happy if we have 
only follies to confront, and not sins. 

To live so that night has no terrors, so that one 
could be shut up in solitary confinement forever, 
with no dread of the accusing vision—that would 
be wisdom even if this world were all; for it 
might come to any one of us—this life in death— 


| Probably the severest ordeal that genius can 
undergo is to be deprived of the exercise of its 
powers. M. de Pontmartin had a pathetic illus- 
tration of this in his acquaintance with one of the 
greatest pianists of the present century. He relates 
| the strange story in “Les Souvenirs d’un Vieux 
| Critique.” Though not a player himself, M. de 
Pontmartin had a fine piano. One day the pro- 
prietor of the village hotel called to say that 
the evening before a gentleman, apparently a 
Hungarian or an Austrian, had arrived at his 
house, a person about M. Pontmartin’s age, elegant 
of appearance and wearing an expression of 
touching melancholy. 


In the morning, it seemed, the stranger would 
take no breakfast, but besought M. Pierron, the 
hotel-keeper, for a piano, saying that circumstances 
had prevented his touching one for a year. 

A little later the stranger was seated at M. 
Pontmartin’s piano, and it was soon manifest that 
he was not only a wonderful artist but an inventor 
of new methods, whose touch tripled the power 
and volume of the instrument. He played on and 
on. Shortly before midnight he seemed to put his 
whole poof into improvising a funeral march, 
which ended with a finale of wonderful tragic 
beauty just as the village clock struck twelve. 

wAdiou and thanks,” said the strange guest, not 
wae to hear M. Pontmartin’s exclamation. ‘It 
is I who thank you! My piano is sacred hence- 
forth.” The next morning he went away, begging 
M. Pierron not to ask his real name. 

The following year, just after hearing Liszt, M. 
Pontmartin called on his friend Zimmermann. He 
was explaining to the incredulous musician that 
his admiration for the great Liszt was tempered 
by the memory of an incomparable genius whom 
he had heard at Avignon, when there was a knock 
at the door, and as the critic relates, “I heard a 
voice that thrilled me say, ‘May I enter?’ ‘Sigis- 
mund Thalberg,’ cried Zimmermann in joyful 
surprise. 

“I recognized my mysterious visitor, but my 
delight was checked by the sadness in his face. 
He said to me, ‘My dear sir, I owe you an expla- 
nation. On the Thirtieth of April I promised 
Catherine B——, a beautiful girl whom I loved, 





of the next year; this as an evidence that my 
piano and my art were not firstin my regard. At 
the end of the year she was to become my wife. 

“*Well, you know the rest. I thought that 
terrible year would never end. I travelled con- 
stantly to distract my mind‘and to pass the time 
more endurably. I reached Avignon the Twenty- 
ninth of April. 

“He — ‘And Catherine?’ I asked. 

“She died on the Thirtieth, at the very hour 
when | finished the funeral march, just as the 
clock in the belfry struck midnight.’ ” 


Oe 


TRUE COURTESY. 


A pretty story is told of the Princess Louise, 
which has the merit of being true, and also of 
showing that the daughter of England’s much- 
loved Queen has a kind heart, and none of that 





her in London with our Queen, and I could not 
possibly be mistaken.” 


| had time to remonstrate. 


| “that lady over there says she is sure you are, and 


that I would not touch a piano until April Thirtieth | 








“You wait here, then,” said her friend; and with 
the fearlessness and independence which are said 
to be characteristics of this nation, she walked 
straight up to the Princess, before the Irish lady 


“I beg your pardon,” said the girl, blushing a 
little as the pleasant eyes looked somewhat inquir- 
ingly into her own, “but are you the Princess 
Louise?” 

“Why do you ask?” said the other in a surprised, 
though gentle tone. 

“Because,” replied the girl, nothing daunted, 


she is one of your mother’s subjects, and she 
wanted dreadfully to speak to you, but didn’t 
dare!” 

“Which lady?” asked the Princess, smiling 
kindly on the girl; and when the timid but adoring 
“subject” was pointed out to her, she left her 
purchasing, went over to the next counter, and 
spoke for several minutes with great cordiality 
and sweetness to the delighted pair, winning a 
subject for herself for ever after, in the person of 
the young American. 


4«@ 
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For the Companion. 


A SONG OF CONTENT. 


What if the wind rise =P in might, 

And gather blackness till day be night! 

Till pine burn through the awful sky. : 

And the rain like a curséd wraith shrieks by: 

The sun is my friend, and the hours run fast, 

And a summer storm cannot always last ; 

Here in my heart white lilies blow, 

As sweet as lilies can be, I trow, o 
And that is enough for me. 


What if King Winter’s mailéd hand 
Lay waste our beautiful flower-filled land ! 
What if the wind come raging down, 
To help the snow to bury the town! 
The sun is my friend, and the days run fast, 
And Winter’s sway cannot always last ; 
Sweet Daphne, close to my side, lifts up 
The breath of May in her rosy cup, 

And that is enough for me. 


What if my neighbor’s robes outshine 
These simple, plain little gowns of mine! 
What if her coach roll ? the street, 
And leave me walking through mud and sleet! 
Work is my friend, and the years run fast, 
Grim poverty’s reign may not always last ; 
And I have love, which is sweeter than gold, 
Love—as much as my heart can hold! 

And that is enough for me. 


Emma C. Down. 
———_—~+or—__—__ 


THOROUGHWORT TEA. 


A writer in The Healthy Home tells a doleful 
story to illustrate the well-known fact that a| 
considerable part of human diseases and cures | 
have their seat in the imagination of the patients. 
John Simmons’s wife was away from home ona 
visit, and he had been reading the evening paper. 
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cakes on which the sun was shining. Novelties, 


when they take, mean success. 

“Going straight up to this man-eater I offered 
him a cake. He took it, smelt it, and tasted it. 
Evidently he did not like its taste, for he scowled 
atme. By signs I showed him how to use it. The 
Papuan is fond of washing himself, and my 
pantomime took his fancy. Seeing a stream of 
fresh water, I led the chief to it. First washing 
my own hands, I gave him the tablet. He did as | 
had done, and was delighted. 

“Then for the next ten minutes there was 
a scrubbing among those copper-skins. Their 
weapons were thrown down, and they lathered 
one another, and then tossed the water over their 
bodies. 

“We were saved, and made on the spot medicine. 
men of the tribe. The pictorial advertisements of 
the soap-makers were used to decorate the idol- 
house. Two weeks afterward we were rescued by 
an English war-sloop.” 


ee 


WILD ZEBRAS. 


The zebra when wild is a ferocious animal, and 
an unwary hunter is likely to suffer from its teeth 
and hoofs. The author of “Kloof and Karroo” 
says that a Boer in Cape Colony had once forced 
a zebra to the brink of a precipice, when the 
desperate creature turned upon him, attacked him 
with its teeth, and actuaily tore one of his feet 
from the leg. 


Another author writes of a soldier who mounted 
a half-domesticated zebra. The creature, after 
making the most furious attempts to get rid of its 
rider, plunged over a steep bank into the river, 
and threw the soldier as it emerged. 

While the man lay half-stunned upon the ground, 
the zebra quietly walked up to him and bit off one 
of his ears. Zebras can never be tamed, unless 
the process is begun while they are still very 
young. H.A. Bryden gives an instance of a tragic 
fate which befell one of them, captured when he 
was seven or eight years old. 

He had joined a troop of horses belonging to 
one of the author’s friends, and finally allowed 
himself to be driven with them into a kraal, or 
enclosure. It was then determined to keep him, 
and if possible to domesticate him. 

For this purpose he was lassoed and tied to a 
tree; but so ferocious was he in the presence of 
man that the greatest precautions had to be 
observed in approaching him. All possible means 
were taken to induce him to feed. When capture: 
he was in splendid condition, and his coat shone in 
thesun. Herbage was brought from the mountain- 
tops where he had been used to graze, and every 
conceivable food placed before him, but in vain; 
he steadily refused to eat. 

Water he drank greedily, and would dispose of 
three bucketfuls at a time. 

At length, after three weeks of vain endeavor to 
tame the noble creature, during which time he 
subsisted entirely on water, he died. 


sabe ee 





“Well, well,” he said to himself, as he threw it | 
down, “there seems to be an alarming prevalence 
of diphtheria. Two children on this street died 
last night, and my throatis very sore! 1 believe | 
it is worse since supper-time.” 
“I don’t see how Alice could leave home at this 


of the grip, or diphtheria, or pneumonia while 
she’s away. Or she will, perhaps.” 

Business called him out, however, though the 
weather was bad, and about ten o’clock he returned 
laden with parcels, including beefsteak for break- 
fast, a package of thoroughwort, a paper of leather 
shoe-lacings, and sundry other articles. 

On his way he passed the house of his afflicted 
neighbor, and as he saw the crape fluttering from 
the door-bell, a sharp pain in the back and some- 
thing like a chill admonished him anew of his own 
condition. 

On getting home he repaired to the kitchen. The 
faithful Bridget had left a kettle of boiling water 
on the stove, and he made haste to concoct a dish 
of thoroughwort tea, of which he drank liberally 
and then went off to bed. 

In the morning he was perfectly well. As he 
sat down to his beefsteak he said: 

“Bridget, there’s nothing like thoroughwort tea 
for a bad cold. I took a bowlful last night, and 
here I am as good as new.” 

“Well, then,” said Bridget, “you drank a bowl 
of tay that would kill a haythen.” 

“Why, of course,” he replied, “it wasn’t quite as 
| sweet as a sugar pellet.” 

“Will ye plaze come down after breakfast and 
take the rest of it, or put it out of the way?” said 
the girl, as she shut the door. - 

When he had finished his beefsteak and coffee, 
therefore, he went down into the kitchen. The tin 
pail in which he had steeped the thoroughwort 
stood on the table, and certainly its contents did 
look remarkable. 

“That’s not thoroughwort,” exclaimed Mr. 
Simmons. 

“Then what else is it?” said Bridget. 

“Where are the packages I brought?” asked he, 
after another look at the black, slimy mess. 

Bridget opened the closet and handed him three 
or four parcels, with a manner indicative of some 
offence. The first one was the package of 
thoroughwort! 

“Where are the shoestrings?” said Mr. Simmons. 

“Boiled, then, is it?” said Bridget, with logical 
indirectness; ‘“‘an’ I thought thim was snakes or 
worms. An’ ye drank that tea? an’ it cured yer 
dipthery !” 

t was indeed so. Shoestring tea had proved 
itself a sovereign remedy. 

Mr. Simmons threw the stuff out-of-doors. 

“If Mrs. Simmons remains away much longer,” 
said he, “I shall probably poison myself some 
night. I wouldn’t speak of it, Bridget.” 
|. itis possible that Bridget never did speak of it, 
; but somehow the story got abroad. 
| 


— 
LIFE-SAVING SOAP. 


A cake of soap is said to have saved the lives of 
five men and a boy, off the coast of New Guinea. 
The story, as told in the smoking-room of a steamer 
going to Brisbane, by an old man, the owner of 
several vessels engaged in pear!-fishing, is reported 
in Mr. Nisbet’s “Colonial Tramp.” 


“It all happened ina moment,” said the old man. 
“The ship struck a part of the reef and went down 
like a thunderbolt, and we had only time to jump 
overboard and swim ashore. 

“We were at the mouth of Cloudy Bay, which 
meant slow roasting alive as soon as the natives 
got a peep at us. We were wet, hungry and 





spirit of snobbishness which destroys the instincts 
of courtesy in so many people when they are 
brought in contact with those whom they consider 
their inferiors. 


It was in a large store in Chicago, and an Eastern 
girl was shopping with an Irish lady whose home 
was in that city. Suddenly the lady's face lighted 
up. She touched her companion’s arm and said, 
“There’s the Princess Louise at the very next 
counter! How I wish I dared speak to her!” 

“Are you sure?” asked the American girl, who 
had never had such a close sight of royalty before. 

“Yes, indeed,” replied the other; “I have seen 





| miserable, with nothing to stay the pangs of 
| hunger. 

| “Asdaylight dawned I saw acase slowly drifting 
| to shore. In a moment we were all wading and 
|; Swimming to secure the treasure. We had it on 
| shore in no time, and prying it open with our 
| fingers found it filled with soap. We bemoaned 
| our hard luck in emphatic language. 

} ‘Close round the case, boys, they’re coming!’ I 
shouted, as | saw fifty mop-headed savages armed 
| with spears, bows and arrows, rushing toward us. 
At fifteen yards’ distance they paused, and their 
chief came out to talk with us. I grabbed an 
armful of the soap tablets and advanced to meet 
him. His eyes lightened as he saw the amber-like 








horrid season,” he wenton. “I shall probably die | 


ON PICKET. 
For getting a man out of a hard place a joke is 
sometimes better than a gun. A Yankee drummer 
boy was out on a little foraging expedition one 


evening, during the late Civil War, ail by himself, 


|and had sealed a bristling picket fence to get ata 
tree full of tempting, rosy apples. He had filled 
his haversack and his pockets when he was sud- 
| denly startled by a stentorian voice, ‘Drop them 
| apples, boy, and git, er yer a dead Yank.” 
| Crashing through the tall weeds came the owner 
| of the apples, rifle in hand. The boy ran for dear 
life, but clung to as many of the applies as he 
| could. 
| On reaching the fence, he grasped a post and 
| tried to climb over, but the pickets seemed to have 
gained a foot in height and many degrees in 
sharpness since he entered the orchard, and as he 
scrambled over, one of them managed to insert 
itself between the small of his back and his leather 
belt in such a way as to hold him suspended, at the 
mercy of his on-coming foe. 

“Git, I tell ye! Git, er I'l] shoot!’’ roared the 
Confederate. 

The boy looked over his shoulder, and despite 
the ugly rifle levelled at his head, called cut, 
good-humoredly, ‘Oh, see here, now, don’t shoot! 
Don’t you see I’m on picket, and can’t leave my 
post?” 

The man lowered his gun, a broad smile came 
over his face, and he answered, “All right, sonny, 
stick to had post.” 

Then he turned and went away in the direction 
whence he had come, leaving the Yankee boy to 
omg out of his predicament as best he could, which 

e finally did by cutting his belt with his pocket- 
knife. 

———_——_~+@-—__-__— 


AT A CHINESE BANQUET. 


A wealthy Chinese merchant of San Francisco 
recently gave a banquet to some prominent New 
York gentlemen with whom he had _ business 
relations, and many are the wonders told of the 
feast. Delicacies which to the American pulate 
were uneatable were mingled with the most 
delicious viands. Some of them were easily 
recognized, while others were as strange and 
unaccountable as the native tongue of the host. 


Among the many sweets offered for dessert were 
oranges of which the skin had apparently not been 
broken, yet from which the pulp had somehow 
been mysteriously removed, half-a-dozen svrts of 
jelly having been made to take its place. 

The guests were unable to understand how 3° 
delicate an operation had been accomplished, but 
their astonishment was increased when the next 
moment they were served with eggs of which the 
shells were apparently perfectly whole, yet turned 
out to be full of nuts a8 candies. ; 

Then another course of eggs exactly similar in 
appearance was laid before them, am when they 
broke the shells tiny live birds came flying out 
and fluttered about the room. , 

“How in the world is this managed?” one of the 
guests cried in astonishment. 

“Melican man heap smart,” the host answered, 
with a laugh, “but Melican man no findee out allee 
tings in wo’lde, allee samee.” 

And that was the only satisfaction they could 
obtain. 


nN ee 


A NEW BRANCH. 


People who wish to call attention to their par 
ticular line of business, and hang out signs tor this 
purpose, usually intend to make these so explicit 
as to avoid any possibility of being misunderstood. 
They sometimes signally fail. 


An old gentleman from a distant town 1D the 
West was walking about a New England city 
celebrated for the number and variety of 1s 
educational institutions, when he happened to see 
the sign, “STAMMERING INSTITUTE. A FEW LES 
SONS SUFFICIENT.” ith 

“My stars!” exclaimed the elderly stranger, with 
sincere astonishment; “I knew they taught most 
everything in this extraordinary town, but who! 





pnp 
land's name would want to learn stammerin’? 
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| kitty in a basket as he did.” 


every basket she could find, from the big clothes- 
| basket to papa’s lunch-basket, and she even 
| looked into the tiny basket that Cousin Ellen 
| brought her, filled with daisies, on her birthday. 


















|could she, when Pussy was far away in the 
meadow, fast asleep on a haymow! 


For the Companion. 


THE PUSSY THAT SLEPT IN 


When the sun went down, and the dew began 
to fall, Pussy shivered and woke with a start. 


THE HAY. First she uncurled herself, rolled over on her 
“Pussy, where have you been all day?” side and stretched out all her paws. Then she 
“In the meadow, asleep in the hay.” stood up and humped her back into an arch. 
“Pussy, you are a lazy cat, Then she stretched out her front paws as far as 
If you have done no more than that!” i she could. Then she yawned, and by this time 


‘The moment the house door was opened in the | was quite wide awake. 


Polly went all over the house, searching in | 


But of course she couldn't find Pussy. How | 


So Polly cried all day, and Pussy slept all day. | 


| just like ‘Charlie Boy.’ Perhaps you'll find your | Polly to have her dear Pussy once more in her | 
| arms, or Pussy to get home to her bowl of milk. | 
“QO Pussy, where have you been all day?” | 


said Polly. 


‘She has been sleeping on a haymow,"’ said her 


mother. 

| ‘O mamma, how 
“Do you not see 
| through her fur ?”’ 


| she smells of the ha 


Pussy winked, but said nothing, and mamma 


can you tell ?"’ cried Polly. 
the hay-seed and clover all 
answered the mother, ‘‘and 
y-fields, too.”’ 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


| sang Polly to sleep that night with a little song: 1. 


“Pussy, where h 
“In the meadow, 


me CHARADE. 

ave you been all day?” ; as 

asleep in the hay.” When you heard my second 
. Did you feel my first 


“Pussy, you are a lazy cat, To know the storm, that had taken form 
| If you have done no more than that!” In the heat of my whole, had burst? 
| Frances C. PRINCE. . E. 8. B. 





| “SEE how the frost has come out all around the | 





ie TRANSFORMATION PUZZLE. 
Change the first and last letters of the first word 


early morning, out ran Pussy over the lawn, | Miaow, mia-a-a-ow! how hungry she felt! It | top of that building,’ said Katie’s father; ‘‘it | defined to. form the second word defined. 


through the hedge and across the road. 


Towzer, the big old dog, jumped out of the {and 1 cannot tell you which was the happier—| yes,’ said Katie, ‘it makes a perfect frieze."’ | 


barn and barked at her. Oh, how it frightened 
her! Her tail swelled to the size of Towzer's; 
she ran as fast as her legs could carry her, and, 
though she didn’t mean to, she frightened the 


| did not take her many minutes to scamper home, | looks quite like a decoration, doesn’t it ?"’ ““Why, | ‘ Example: Change poverty to a stick. W-an-t, 


an-e. 

When these changes have been rightly made, 
place the words one below 
the other in the order here 
given; the primals will 
spell a part of summer 
containing my finals. 





hens almost out of their wits. 

They were busy eating their breakfast when 
Puss came flying into their midst. Then sucha 
scattering as there was! 

They clucked and cack- 
led; they flapped their 
wings and flew helter- 
skelter in every direction ; 
the little chickens cried 
peep! peep! and ran 
about trying to find their 
mamma hens; the old 
roosters tried not to look 
startled, and _— strutted 
about in a dignified way, 
ca-dacutting in an angry 
voice, as much as to say, 
“You don’t suppose I’m 
going to be afraid ?’’ But, 
do you know, I think 
they were quite as fright- 
ened as the hens. 

Pussy had no idea of 
the trouble she made. She 
ran past the hens and 
through the barn-yard, 
getting her feet so very 
muddy that she had to 
sit for a long time on the 
gate-post, carefully wash- 
ing them before she felt 
like a tidy cat again. 








His land ond stock; right well 









pf No merry biedi-song can rejoice 

q The heart. like hee melodious voice: 
No little lassie half so fair 

Be found in all America. 


When she was quite y ; 
satisfied that not a single | Re this T see two ped lips pout 
speck of mud was left be- , A\s if there might be room for doubt. 
tween any of the toes, she Le A k ae 
curled her tail over her / sk your papa there, just for fun; 


front paws, and gazed 
out over the world for a 
while. 

What a pleasant world 
it was, to be sure! Puss 
closed her eyes dreamily—she was very 
comfortable on the broad gate-post. 

The sun shone warmly upon her; a 
delicious odor, suggesting breakfast, 
arose from the pails of foaming milk 
that Seth and Ben were rapidly filling. 

Puss felt very happy, when suddenly 
she felt something warm and moist 
touch her back. The old white cow 
that Seth had just finished milking, 
curious to know what was on the gate- 
post, had put her nose close to Pussy’s 


SEN 
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Nell tell you that he hnows of one! 


wm 


back. 
This was very alarming. Puss gave 
one leap from the gate-post, scampered "ZY 


down the stony lane, and ran over the 
wall into the meadow, where the mowers 
had been the day before. 

The soft, sweet-smelling hay was piled 
up in heaps. Pussy jumped on one, 
and scratched at it with her claws, but 
it didn’t quite suit her; then she smelt 
all round another, but that didn’t suit 
her. 

Then she went to a third, but the men 
had left a rake standing against it, and 
that didn’t suit; soshe went round from 
one to another,—she was such a difficult 
cat to please,—but at last she came to 





Hlure farmer loves his cheery wife, 


But ask him whats the blithesome thing 
That brightens up his humdrum life , 

fell say no daisy dots the grass j* % 
With pinkew cheek than his sweet lass; ' 
























his pipe. 


Auntie says eve 
while gets brown. 


colored people—the whitest ones— 
they are the visitors that have just come. 


Change the rainbow to 
parched with heat. 

Change certain insects 
to a word indicating mo 
tion towards. 

Change a pace of a horse 
to strong drink. 

Change a river of Ger- 
many to having been ac- 
customed. 

Change manner of doing 
a thing to a chemical used 
in cooking. 

Change to seize sudden- 
ly to a waiter. 


3. 


DOUBLE ZIGZAGS. 


1* * * 4, * *& & 
*2Q* * * 12 * * 
** 3 & * 13 * 
* * * 4* * * 14 
* * 5 & & & IR * 
* 6 * «& * 16* * 
7 * * #e1T *& & & 
* 8 * &€ #1 * *& 
* * G9 * * * 19 * 
* * * 10 * * * 20 
Across. 


1. Made horizontal. 

2. Anapartmentin ships 
of war where the lieuten- 
ants and other commis- 
sioned oflicers sleep and 
mess. 

3. Prevailing. 

4. Beating with the fin- 
gers. 

5. Relating to the phi- 
\ losophy of Plato. 

t 6. Betrothed. 
7. Penetrated. 

8. To counterfeit. 

9. Physic. 

10. Striped. 





Zigzags. 
1 to 10. A name given to 
August Ist. 
ll to 20. A battle fought 
on August 27, 1776. 
FRANK SNELLING. 


4. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


1. Change to excite into 
conjoined. 

2. Change small vessels, 
generally open and pro- 
pelled by oars, by sails, 
pe Aang steam, into to mag- 
nify. 

3. Change a glass vessel 
for liquor into retracted 
or revoked an opinion or 
declaration. 

4. Change a living being 
with an organized mate- 
rial body endowed with 
the power of voluntary 
action into a thin plate, 
scale or layer. 

5. Change course or tenor into famine. 
6. Change to clutch into a vain pretender. 


5. 


And you can look ANAGRAM. 


at the dark-colored 
men, and wonder 
whether they are In- | 


Kkk ddd cee ooo ti yy rr 


If to travels known to fame 
You delight to lend an ear, 


dians or Mexicans. | Read the one which I proclaim, 
And the real light- | Begun with hope and closed with fear. 
5 } 


| A.M. P. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


ry one that stays here a good) 4. 1.4 couplet—Care, rare. 2d couplet—Recall, 
I s’pose you would get brown, | all. 3d couplet—Feel, weal. 4th couplet—Well. 


Angelina, if you stayed here 5th couplet—Recoil. 6th couplet—Lite. 7th couplet 
5 ’ . Dy 4 


Never mind! 
grandma’s in just 


4 |—Fail. &th couplet—Free. 9th couplet—More. 
We're going back home to! 10th couplet—William Wilberforce (died July 29, 
two weeks more. I know you | 1833). 


one that was neither too large nor too would be dreadfully homesick if we were here - 4 4 : = ; +4 : 4 
small, too hard nor too soft, in fact, it another month—and I do think even two weeks STA BL I NG 
Was just to her mind, with a lot of is a long time, Angelina. a - : : p i 
sweet clover in it. So she trod it down I know well enough grandma can hardly wait cos CAR ES 
carefully and gently, first with one paw, then | For the Companion. | to see us. And don’t you tell, Angelina, but I’m cee z > 2S 
With another, turned round and round three |'most tired of oranges. I'd just like a few FLORENCE 
times, curled herself up ina little heap, with her | ANGELINA HOMESICK. | snowballs for a change. I promised to wash . : 4 = zy . . : 
nose snuggled under her tail, and in exactly fifty- Seems as if you don’t go to sleep very well | Tommy Carter’s face, first big snow we had. Fourth assests sett 
nine seconds was sound asleep. to-night, Angelina. 1 ’most think you're just! What fun it used to be sliding down hill together. Fifth row—William Penn. 


In the house, all was commotion. Pussy’s the least bit homesick. Some dollies are so hard Do you spose 


little mistress, Polly, had called her as soon as | to suit! 


she woke, but no Pussy came. She called her Don’t you have lots of good times here in | 


fun where there’ 


hefore breakfast, but no Pussy came. She called | California? Don’t you have all the oranges you| Oh, you poor | | 
her after breakfast, when the plate of meat cut in | can eat every day? Don’t you have just bushels | you feel. But don’t cry, Angelina, don’t! Oh | We can make our lives sublime.” 





there’s any way to have such 3. 1. Forest. 2. Lilies. 3. Meek, brown. 4. Dark, 
s no snow? I don’t. And) lower, known. 5. Wind, gale, brine. 6. Small. 


Christmas didn’t seem one bit natural this year. |7- Martial. 8. Survives. 9. Numbered, voices, 


: . " ab: soul, calm. 
ittle thing! I know just how | “Lives of great men all remind us 


fine hittle pieces and the bowl of milk were put in | of flowers? Don’t: you go to the beach with me, | dear! E. 8S. B. 4. A 
their accustomed place, but no Pussy came. and hunt shells ? | —— sie, 2s z 4 ie 
4 lhien little Polly was very sorrowful, and went And when you're tired of playing out-doors, LirtLE Eleanor, three years old, has a new} TENT 
to her mamma, crying, and said: “Oh, dear, you can sit by the window and watch the funny | cloak with a breast-pocket in it. The other day, ~~ ‘ LA . : E 
where has my little kitty gone? I can’t find her Chinamen go by, with their big blue shirts put | as she was going down town with mamma, she | MOD ICU M 
: anywhere.” | on outside ’stead of coats, and their queer wooden | exclaimed, “‘O, mamma, I have a hole in my | A NAT HEM A 






“Why, Polly,” said her mamma, “you are | shoes and long, black pigtails. 





upstairs pocket!" 


5. Yew, ewe, low, gist. Eu-lo-gist. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


AUGUST 6, 1891. 











bottle by mail only for 50 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 77 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 


Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 





GRANDDAUGHTER OF A KING. 


The grandchildren of Charles X., of France, the 
litle Duke of Bordeaux and his sister, are | 
described by their governess, Madame de Gontaut- 
Biron, as bright and winning little people. Their 
society must have been a welcome distraction to 
Charles X. during that trying time when it was 
becoming evident that he could not please the | 


PANTS oer ie $3 
‘WANTE 


wanted. WESTERN SUPPLY Co., Box 141, Topeka, Kans, 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO.N 














BOYS to send 50 cents by postal 
note fora Mexican Lasse. Agents 
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HARD RUBBER FOUNTAIN PEN 


SEND IO Cents FoR SAMPLE TO 
NY. CIES 


A DELICATELY 
PERFUMED 


ine. { Face Powder 


} 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Samples by mail, 10c. 
VAN DYK MFG. CO., N.Y. 








French people and must abdicate the throne. } 
| 
| 


An instance of the strange intuitions which | 
children sometimes have, is the remark of the little | 
princess when she was told that her uncle, Louis | 
XVIII, was dead and that her grandfather was 
king. “Dear grandpapa is king,” she murmured; 
“so much the worse for history. | 


Gontaut, 
are intrigue 
I cannot endure it. 
key under the door! 

This somewhat figurative expression had no 
sooner escaped the king, than the little girl asked 
the question which an older person would hardly 


against my authority. I assure you 
I shall leave here and put the 





“And after that what shall we do, grandpapa?” 

The king left the room without replying. 

\ few minutes later a crowd gathered before the 
Tuileries, under the window of the king’s room. 
They were looking at a placard which “the little 
princess had written end hung out. With some | 
difficulty they made out the hildish handwr iting, 
and read: 

House TO LET. 


The king had been taken at his word. The kin 
was amused by the wit of his little grandchild. It 
was not long before the royal family was com- 
pelled to flee from the palace. 

On one of the last days of July the palace of St. 
Cloud was filled with soldiers, wounded and dying 
of hunger. In reply to the addresses of the Duke 
of Angouléme they cried, “Give us bread. We 
have had no bread for three days.” 

The little Duke of Bordeaux and the princess 
took a leg of mutton from their table and went 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
She one e overheard the king say to Madame de | use of the knife. Book with complete information 
“Everywhere, especially in Paris, there mailed free. Dk.W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass. 







and the Best. M’f’r’s of Steel Pens, Ink Erasers and 
Pocket ew Miller Bros. Lace bh Co., M 
have had the courage to put: —— — 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


Miller Bros. 
STEEL PENS 


are American 





“on MILLER.BAOS 
67 FALCON PEN 


om, Conn. 








$2 | MAGAZINE FOR SI le 
° A Lady that takes 
INGALLS’ HOME AND ART MAGAZINE 


writes us: “* Each number as a Hand-Book of Art is 
worth so conte. A Year’s Subscription is fully worth 
ym It is a Text-Book on PatntinGand Fancy 
‘ORK. Single Copies, 15 cents. $1.00 per year. 
DRAWING and PAINTING, 
By Lipa Crarkson, Price 3 3 censs. 

ve’ erson doing or wens to do Drawinc or 
PainTING should own this The instructions are 
so piain in that 2 a child carn. eee and use them. We 
send this Boo 


0 one que sending us_ 25 cents , (stamps 

taken}, for a THREE Montus’ TRIAL 

Sunscurprion to Emails’ Home 
z 


Maga ne. 
haben 4. +s INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 








down among the soldiers. ‘Take this, friends,” 
they said, “it is our dinner; take it all, even the 
side dishes.” 

The next evening the royal family had taken 
refuge at Rambouillet. The little princess could 
not sleep for hunger, Madame de Gontaut having 
been able to find her only a fragment of bread to 
eat. 

On the next day Charles X. abdicated the throne. 


ah Aa 


DISHONEST AND HONEST. 





Sixty years ago there were in the Long Room of 
the London Custom-house twelve oflicers styled | 
cocket-writers, because they wrote certificates that | 
goods had been duly entered and the duties paid. | 
They were also known as patent officers, because | 
appointed for life by letters-patent from the 
Crown. Their salaries were nominal, sixty pounds 
a year, but they were permitted to remunerate 
themselves by extorting fees from the merchants, 
fees which in some cases amounted to a thousand | 
pounds a year. 

In 1831 the Treasury determined to abolish 
patent offices, and called upon the twelve cocket- 
writers to furnish a statement of their emoluments. 
The officers, ignorant of the Treasury’s purpose, 
imagined that the government intended to impose | 
an income tax. Ten of the writers, therefore, 
returned a statement which understated their fees | 
by several hundred pounds. The other two fur- 
nished an honest statement. | 

In a few days, ten clerks were surprised and 
disgusted, and two clerks were astonished but 
pleased. The Treasury notified the cocket-writers 
that their offices would be abolished, and that — 
would be compensated by pensions rated accord- 
ing to the returns they had themselves furnished. 

There were gnashing of teeth and broad smiles 
in the Long Room. One of the two honest cocket- 
writers enjoyed his pension for fifty-two years, | 
during which time the Treasury paid him fifty-two 
thousand dollars. 





a 
VON MOLTKE’S MOTTOES. 


It was said of Von Moltke that no man ever had 
a keener appreciation than he for maxims and 
proverbs. He had an idea that every person | 
should choose one and be careful to let it govern 
him in all things. 

Von Moltke followed this plan himself; and his 
favorite motto furnished a key to all his conduct. 
It was “Erst wiigen, dann wagen,” which means, | 
“First weigh, then dare.” The familiar English | 
proverb w hich comes nearest to the significance eof 
this is “Look before you leap;” but the German | 
saying means more than this. | 

in the “Gedenkbuch” or memorial volume in the | 
German Museum at Nuremberg, Von Moltke wrote | 
the following words: 

Allezeit 
“ Treu, bereit 
Fiir des Reiches Herrlichkeit. 

This is a patriotic motto, which may be thus 

very freely translated : 


Always true, 





Ready, ’ 
For country glorious deeds to do. 





—@—___——— 
AN EX-PRESIDENT. 


A young Englishman, a reporter on a New York 
paper, relates one of his early experiences. “T 
was sent up to interview a fellow by the name of 
Hayes, don’t you know, who was stopping at an 
uptown hotel,” he says. 


“The slip 1 was given by the city editor read: 

“*See ex-President Hayes at the —— maeet, and 
get something about his plans in New York 

“I found the hotel and sent up my card. 1 was 
received quite nicely by Mr. Hayes. He told me 
what he was going to do, and then as I wanted to 
make my story complete I asked him what he was 
ex-President of. 

“He told me he was ex-President of the United 
States. It was awfully confusing, don’t you know,” 
concludes the young Englishman, plaintively, “but 
there are so many ex-Presidents over here.” 





HEADACHE or neuralgia cured with Megrimine. 
Sold by druggists. Satisfaction 


yey refunded. Sample 


r mc 
fr v WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., South Bend, Ind. 













BIRD Teves 
The secret 
Mountains. It restores the 
vents their ailments and 
It makes them sing even 
Mailed for l5e. Sold 
stores. Bird Book free. 
400 North Third Street, 
Send alsc fora free sample 
and Cattle Powder, the best in the 


makescanaries 

of the Hartz SINC. 
song of Cage Birds, pre- 
keeps them in good health. 
while shedding feathers, 
druggists, grocers & bird 
THE BIRD FOOD Co., 
PaLaDEevpnta, Pa,” 

of Froneretp's Horse 
world. with free hook 








Address nearest office for terms, 
W. A, DAGGETT & CO., Vineland, N.J. Chicago, Ill. Salt Lake 
City, Utah. East Portland, Oreg. Oakland, (Cal. Galveste ‘on,Tex. 





HAND & MACHINE WORK. 








DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING. 





If your dealer doesn’t keep it spud 136s. 8 in 
stamps for a sample bottle t 


JAS.S.KIRK &CO., Chicago. 
SHANDON BELLS : the Only Tollet Soap. 


PALACE 
ORGANS, 


Over 60,000 sold dur- 











SEND FOR ¢ CATALOGUE. 


THE LORING & BLAKE 
ORGAN CO., 

a WORCESTER, MASS. 

CURED. ."."s*e".® 

To Stay Cured. 








ASTHM. 


WRITE ro us FOR PROOFS. 
CURED -:-1- 
Hay-Fever S2"stay curea. 


No CHANGE OF CLIMATE NEEDED. 


A NEW DEPARTURE 


FROM OLD METHODS AND OLD 
RESULTS. 


WE witt SEND You TESTIMONY 
FRUM PEOPLE WHO 
LIVE NEAR You. 
—*eoe— 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
N. B.°*WE WANT THE NAME AND ADDRESS OF EVERY 


+ « « SUFFERER FROM ASTHMA OR HAY-FEVER IN THE 


+» Uwniteo STATES AND CANADA ° . 


ing the last 20 years. | 


| 

























YARN DYED. 
WILL ALWAYS KEEP A 
DEEP BLACK. 


Money Rerundeo 
iF IN ANY WAY 
WANTED. UNSATISFACTORY 


F.C.SAVAGE & Co. 
164 Tremont STREET 
Boston.U.S.A. 


BARBOURS LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 















LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 





For over FIFTY YEARS this old sovereign remedy for OA- 
TARRH and all its attendant maladies has been in use. It was 
megane a CHAS. BOWEN, in 1835, ae while other remedies 

peared, and after a brief period gone out 7 agaoes . 

THE RS sales double ead 
ran SEP MAR Bina RPECEFoNs, COLD IN 
EAD and headache proceeding from it are QUICKLY 
CURED. a it often REMOVES DEAPNESS. Keep Rottle well 
corked. Notice the fac-simile si ante of CHAS. BOWEN on 

the label. PRICE, 25 CENTS P 

F. C. KEITH, General Agent, Cleveland, O, 


This jedies: es’ Splia French 
Dongo tton Boot 
sent prepaid cia Button the U.S. 
for $1.50. Equals every way the 
Boots sold for $2.50 in all retail 
stores. We make this Boot our- 
selves,—therefore we guarantee 
the fit, style and wear to be satis- 
factory,and willrefund themoney 
or send another pair of Boots to 
any one having cause for 
complaint. — e Common 
Sense and Opera Toe, C to 
E wide and do sizes. 
Dexter Shoe Co. 
122 Summer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


“A dolla 
saved is 
a dollar 
earned,” 























Qttractive and 

Non-Arsenical, 

Factory prices. 

eer 9 assort- 

nt of styles. 

Goods sent to any part of the U. 's. A very large 

line of samples sent ot 8S cts. postage. Papers 
without gold, 4c. to 6c. Gold Papers, 5c. to lic. 
mbossed. Gold Papers, 10 cts. to 2 cts. 

all widths _ match, in proportion. 
Erevidence Wall Paper fouse, 


The 

$37-339- p> 

Westminster 

Prov idence, i A E R 
ELASTIC 


STOCKINGS 


FOR 
VARICOSE VEINS, WEAK KNEES AND 
ANKLES, LAME AND SWOLLEN JOINTS. 

We are the only manufacturers 
in the world that make a perfect solid 
SEAMLESS HEEL ELASTIC STOCKING 
which will neither rip nor chafe. 
4 The old ay nd issure to. For daily com- 
fort wear ow 

SEAMLESS REEL. 


Je can save you 50 per cent, by 
ordering direct from us, and the goods 
being newly made (to your aiare) 













Recommended by Physicians 
over all other makes. 


appetiz: Sold by all 
dealers, FREE a beautiful 
Picture Book and cards 
sent to any one addressing 
©. E. HIRES & CO., 
Philadelphia 


That Your Hair 


may retain 

its youthful color, 
fulness, and beauty, 
dress it daily 

with 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


it cleanses the 
scalp, cures humors, 
and stimulates a 
new growth 

of hair. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 














= OF THE BLOOD, SKIN AND 
sg p, whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, 
crusted, ~ Beng blotchy, or copper-colored, with loss 
of hair, either simple, scrofulous, he -reditary or conta 
ious, are speedily, pe rmanently economically, and 
nfallibly cured by the CuTICURA REMEDIEs, consisting 
of CuTicuraA, the great Skin Cure, CuTICURA Soap, an 
exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, and CuTicura 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and great 
ot of Humor Remedies, when the best physicians and 
other remedies fail. CurTicuRA REMEDIES are the 
~~ infallible blood and skin purifiers, and daily effect 
more great cures of blood and skin diseases than all 
other remedies combined. 
Sold everywhere. Price, CurTicuRA, 50c.; Soap, 25c. 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and Chemic ai 
Corporation Boston, Mass. 
d for “How to Cure re Blood and Skin Diseases.” 





qa Pimples, ‘blackheads, chapped and oily skin | 
prevented by CuTicura Soap, 








matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 


Backache, kidney pains, ‘weakness, and rheu- 
a CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 2% cents. 


*sjueSy 03 sue] jes0q!4 





= tong } Jung and Bunions all gone ?” 
happy. to say, through the merits of HAN- 
son's 'coRN S. EI can now walk with ease.” 


HANSON’S 
MAGIC 
CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con 
vince you that some imitation is just as good ; send by 
mail to W. T. Hanson & Co., Schenectady 
Every pox is warranted to cure, or money re ‘unded.. 
Price, 15 and 25 cents. 


FOR Chafing 
Sore Ey 
Soren 














will last much longer. Send address on 
postal-card and we will mail to you dia- 
grams for self-measuring,also price-list. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL, 








Elastic Weavers, Lynn, Mass. 













of Advice 4 
ere was a fond mother who said. 
o her daughter about to be weed - 
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Will save its cost a dozen 
times a_ year in ice, salt, 
time and ‘labor. 
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“HE is making grass while the wind blows,” 
said a Russian, who was desirous of speaking 
idiomatic English. 


A child can operate it. 


C, and A.C. Mathewson, Managers New Eng 
land States, Room 4, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


ICE CREAM MADE IN veirois treter. 
THIRTY SECONDS. 


| — 2 Qts., $3.75 ; 4 Qts., $4.50; 6 Qts., $5.50; 8 Qts., $6.50. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


bone AUTOMATIC VENDING MACHINE MANUF'G CO., 


505 Pearl St., New Cutt. 





Brujee NV, _ 
Bdypy(O 
ey 
Piles 

Female L. 7 
Complaints 
Mosquito Bites 
Sunburn 48? 
Inflammation 


BEWARE of imposition, Take POND’S EXTRACT 
only. See landscape trade-mark on buff wrapper. 
only in our own bottles. All druggists. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO.,76 5th Ave., N.Y: 
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SNAILS. 


If you wish to examine a snail, says a writer in 
Longmans Magazine, place him ona piece of glass. 
He is a cold-blooded animal, and contact with a 
warm hand probably induces in him the feeling 
which would result in us from placing the hand or 
body on the top of the kitchen range. The coolness 
of the glass will be agreeable to his snailship, and 
he will travel peaceably along, rapidly expanding 
and contracting his broad, sucker-like foot. 

His horns are protruded in an inquiring manner, 
and if a finger is placed in front of him, he will 
probably walk on until these feelers come in 
contact with it. Then the tentacles are withdrawn 
and waved about in the effort to see the obstruction 
more clearly, for each feeler contains at its end a 
small, imperfect, but still discernible eye, which 
is capable of distinguishing between light and 
darkness. 





Decayed Teeth will cause an offensive breath. To 
sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use “Brown’s 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” [Adv. 








Agents Wanted for the greatest-selling and most 
interesting paper ever published, the World's Columbian 
Exposition, Idustrated. Enclose stamps for circulars. 


_J. B. CAMPBELL, 218 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. | 


2d hand BICYCLES | 
Fx all makes new, at low’st prices,eas 





peymen tsno extra chg.Send for cata 
save money. Rouse, Hazard &Co., 8 GSt. Peoria, Ill 


| RI PPLES, ropmeey 
| ~. exercise, buy a Fairy Tricycle— 
acnd power BU eap for : 


CYCLE 
| FAY MFG. 00., Elyria, O. Bor J. 


SavE Money. Before you buy a 


BICYCLE 


send to A.W. GUMP & CO., 
Dayton,O.,for prices. New 
Bicycles at reduced prices 
and 400 second-hand ones. 
Difficult repairing. Bicy- 
cles, Guns and Type-Writ- 
ers taken in exchange. 

Boys’ or Girls’ 24-in. Safety, with rubber tires, $15.00. 
Boys’ 25-inch Safety, with rubber tires, 7.00. 
Gents’ or Ladies’ 28-inch Safety, ball-bearings, 45.00. 
Gents’ 30-inch Safety, balls to bgs. and pedals, 55.00. 















A snail’s manner of withdrawing his horns is 
very curious. He does not pull them back, bodily, | 
into their receptacle, but turns them inside out, | 
just as one turns the fingers of a glove in drawing | 
it off backwards. | 

The little creature has a sense of smell, and also 
a fairly well developed ear, which lies close to the | 
roots of his horns. His breathing apparatus is of 
the simplest description. Looking carefully at his 
right side, one may see that a distinct hole occa- 
sionally appears there, remains open a few 
moments, and then closes again. This is simply a 
cavity in the creature’s body, into which he allows 
a certain quantity of air to enter, ‘“‘whenever he 
thinks of it,” as one might say. 

When air has thus found its way into his interior, 
he keeps it there until its oxygen is exhausted by 
his vital processes; what remains, laden with 
carbonic acid, is allowed to escape by re-opening 
the little trap-door, and the receptacle is filled by 
another supply of pure air. 

Its mouth is armed with a saw-like tongue, which 
resembles a long, narrow ribbon, coiled up in such 
a manner that only a part of it comes into use at 
once. Distributed over the surface of this ribbon 
are tiny teeth, one animal sometimes having as 
many as thirty thousand. 

As one set of teeth becomes worn away by leaf- 
cutting, another section of ribbon is uncoiled, and 
the teeth which before were wrapped up at the 
back of the mouth, come forward to take their 
turnin pressing the food against the horny upper 
surface of the mouth, and thus cutting it in clean 
incisions. 

The snail’s shell is a horny covering which 
serves to protect him against his numerous foes. 
Slugs are simply snails which live a retired life, 
and consequently need no covering at all. The 
shell of the snail is built up from lime in the 
plants on which it feeds, and the creatures are 
never found on soil which produces no lime. 
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LOST HIS GAME. 


Benjamin Hammond, one of the early settlers of 
Paris, Maine, used to tell a story of the times when | 
wolves were common in that neighborhood. One | 
winter they were especially numerous and trouble- 
some. He set traps and caught five of the brutes. 
The pelts brought a fair price, and there was also 
a small bounty paid. 





| 


One winter afternoon I went out to inspect my 
traps, and found the fifth wolf caught in them. He 
was a big fellowand ugly enough. He showed his | 
teeth and leaped fiercely at me, coming within | 
three inches of my face. I procured a club, and | 
after a struggle, succeeded in laying the old fellow | 
out. I had hurt my right hand in the scrimmage, | 
and decided to lug the carcass home and let my 
boy assist in the skinning. 

I seized the animal by the hind legs, swung him 
tomy shoulder and started. I had gone about half 
a mile when I heard a wolf snarl behind me. I} 
looked around, but couldn’t see anything, and 
went on again. Pretty soon I heard the same | 
snarling noise close behind me. I jumped, and 
turned quickly, for I was certain there was a wolf 
close at my heels! 

1 looked and looked, but there wasn’t a thing to 
be seen or heard. I was puzzled. But the next 
moment the wolf on my back, which I had supposed 
dead, began to squirm and snar! in a way to leave | 
no doubt where the other noises had come from. 

I was taken completely unawares, and before I 
could manage to get a firmer hold, the creature 
had squirmed right out of my hands to the ground. 
1 turned and tried to grab him, but he was too 
Sey for me, and I had the pleasure of seeing my 
dead wolf make a clean run for freedom. 


————$——<@>——____- 
SUMMARY EXECUTION. 


A despotic government has its advantages, and 
among them is the easy collection of a debt, pro- 
vided the ruler is friendly to the creditor. Ahmed 
Vetyk Pasha, a Turkish statesman, was once 
Governor of Broussa, and this story is told of his 
paternal rule: 


A rich man h 
him in favor of 


ad judgment pronounced against | 
ee tee a poor man. The latter, owing to 
ral ri es of the rich man, could not obtain | 
oo and complained to Ahmed Vetyk. After 
to th ng the case, Ahmed saw the debtor riding up 
pt nel ge upon a beautiful Arab horse. He 
pong the creditor to sit down, called a mes- 
Senger, and whispered to him. 

The debtor entered the room 
at the exception 
Invited him to s' 


: TO , and was surprised 
al sosmaley of the pasha, who 
it down, to take coffee, and to 
¢ verse ’ Tow 
oo Presently, when he rose to leave, the 
ata pressed him to remain, and kept him more 
the Pos — indeed, a messenger entered 
om and placer 8 Fi > 
before yp Bowe aced a small bag on the table 
Pion the debtor next rose, Ahmed took the bag 
adam, y table and gave it to him, stating, “This is 
sold Pe owed so — to this poor man, I have 
your horse, paid him, z is is > balance 
longing to ee him, and this is the balance 
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IRISH PUNS. 

Charles | 
according tc 
to have fal 
Lamb Kenn 


“amb made some famous puns, and, 
>the London Truth, his mantle seems 
len upon his namesake, Mr. Charles 


ey. 

Th ans ist | 
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ake care ww : P s 
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Kenney» Pe the sufferer, “it’s the way to kill 
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Teething 
Made Easy. 


Increased flow of saliva, sore Ler ps Aer heer 
diarrhoea, unusual redness of cheeks, eruptions, 
ulcerations, itching of the nose, twitching of 
the muscles, dilation of the pupils, fretfulness 
restless sleep or wakefulness, thirst, and loss of 
appetite, all are symptoms of Teething. Al- 
though painful, Teething is not in itself dan- 
gerous. It is not disputed, however, that during 
the teething period the greatest num berofdeaths 
occur. A cold, an indigestion or an eruptive 
fever, coming at this time, acts upon a system 
less able than usual to resist injurious influ- 
ences, 


“Tooth-F ood” 


will poovent or cure all teething pains and carry 
the child comfortably through a period of unusual 
irritation and danger. 

Children who are late in cutting teeth, slow to 
walk and whose bone formation is defective, should 
be given “‘Tooth-Food.”’ The use of this remedy 
will prevent rickets, convulsions, spasms of the 
glottis, St. Vitus dance, retention of the urine, etc. 
*Tooth-Food”’ is the best anti-scrofula remedy 
known. 

This remedy is made of the nutrient elements nec- 
essary to bone growth, supplying material lacking 
in most nataral and all artificial food. It is abso- 
lutely harmless and pleasant to the taste. Around 
each bottle is wrapped a circuiar with full descrip- 
tion of “ Tooth-Food ”’ and directions for its use. 
A bottle will be sent, expressage free, toany address, 





| on receipt of one dollar. 


THE REYNOLDS M’F’G. CO., CINCINNATI, O. 
Your druggist should have “ Tooth-Food”’ and 
before sending to us you had better ask him for it. 
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Che Youth’s Companion isan illustrated weekly 


paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.45 | Jand it broke in two between the monsters, one 
part swinging outward around the point and | 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the —— All| moving seaward, the other pushing into a small, | 

deep cove and carrying one of the whales along. 


a year, payment in advance. 
Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 


iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from the 
"ublishers. 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time|the floe and fastened grapnels and stout hooks 
into the blubber of the whale. The carcass was 
Payment fer The Companion, when sent by | frozen hard as the ice itself, and must have been 

in its prison for a considerable time. The ice 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the | remained pressed close to the shore for several 
money in a Registered Letver. All postmasters are | gays, during which time the fishermen were | 


during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 


mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 


required to register letters whenever requested to 


do so. enabled to strip off the fat with axes and sharp 
spades. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 


silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- | own opinion is that in some part of Baffin’s Bay 
they had taken shelter on the leeward side of an 
ice-floe which was probably aground. During the 


sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not asafe meansof sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
Oftice, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
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For the Companion. 


MODERN SURGERY. 


The extent to which the body can be mutilated 
without a fatal result is beyond what most people 
think. Of course, the removal of the largest limb 
is a familiar fact; and indeed, the successive 
removal of all the limbs would result in nothing 
worse than inconvenience. But in the same way 
internal organs may be extirpated. This is facil- 
itated by their duality. 

One eye may be taken out, and the sight remain 
practically unimpaired. One kidney may be 
removed, and the other will make up the loss by 
doing double work. The case is essentially the 
same when disease has destroyed the functional 
activity of a kidney; and, therefore, a person in 
that condition need not be without hope. 

In like manner, disease may have rendered one 
lung solid, like liver, and thus functionally useless, 
und yet the person may live in good health to old 
age. Could the half-consumed lung of the con- 
sumptive only heal up the walls of its great ulcer, 
and the microbes cease to extend their ravages, 
the patient might, with care, enjoy a long, useful 
and happy life. 

Large portions of the brain may be removed 
with no injury to life or intellect. Persons have 
lived for years, and been well with bullets in the 
brain. The liver has been cut in two by tight 
lacing—the pressure causing an atrophy of the 
part below—without ending either the life or the 
folly of the fashionable devotee. 

A portion of the intestines has been cut out and 
the severed ends sewed together, and their normal 
action and function have not been in the least 
interfered with. And what seems moré amazing, 
dogs have had their entire stomachs extirpated 
without impairing digestion. 

Recently a man, fifty-seven years old, had a large 
portion of his stomach cut out, in consequence of 
a tumor. The piece was nearly a foot square. 
The dissevered parts were sewed together, and the 
patient ate a dinner of hash twelve days after the 
operation, and was dismissed cured at the end of 
three weeks. Five months later he was presented 
before the medical society—the Royal Society of 
Physicians of Vienna—wholly well, with no trace 
of the return of the cancerous disease, and with 
digestion perfectly performed. 

Some experts are led to think that the stomach 
plays but a secondary part as a digestive organ, its 
chief service, according to this view, being that of 
a temporary receptacle. 
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For the Companion. 


WHALES IN PRISON. 


The whales that live in Northern waters in 
winter have often to. scour the seas through the 
wildest storms in search of food. 

Sometimes they visit still regions at the bottom 
of the deep, and if they fail to find there cod, 
herring, haddock or the other fishes upon which 
they prey, they start for some arm of the sea or 
bay where they are pretty sure of finding at least 
a meal of herring. 

When a gale blows very hard whales get under 
the lee of some high cliff where the water is calm, 
and frequently take shelter by the edge of some 
great iceberg or piece of heavy ice-floe. 

Sometimes a large body of ice moves landward, 
driving them before it, and filling every nook 
along the coast. 

When this happens, the whales are unable to 
rise to the surface to breathe, for a northern ice- 
floe is so thick that a thousand legions of men 
might move upon it with safety. The creature 
therefore drowns in a few minutes. 

These facts bear upon something that happened 
on the coast of Cape Breton. One morning early 
in April a fragment of polar ice-floe came in sight, 
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As the ice drew nearer these were made out to 


| be whales. They were evidently dead, for neither . Fs : 2 2k OD 

|of them made any movement. The ice was | With our Se EY cdees ts Gesiean weamlng and The LEADING all-around Camera. 
wedged firmly around them, and they lay side by 
side, the tail of one being partly covered with ice. | 
There was scarcely water enough in their icy 
prison to float them, and evidently not enough for 
them to live in even had they been able to get food 
there. 


When the floe touched the jutting point of head- 





The fishermen launched their boats, mounted 


How were the whales thus imprisoned? My 


storm the floe became broken and the detached 
part swung round and imprisoned them. The 
mass afterwards froze together, and when the 
current began to set strongly towards the south in 
March, the ice and its captives drifted off, at last 
reaching the Cape Breton coast. E. C. 


THEIR WAY. 


Concerning the manners and customs of the 
savages of Mount Sylvia, Formosa, Mr. E. Col- 
borne Baber related the following incident before 
the Royal Geographical Society : 

A party of English officers from a man-of-war 
landed on the island, and meeting a company of 
natives armed with matchlocks, challenged them 
to a trial of skill in shooting. 

Affixing a mark to a tree about a hundred yards 
distant, the officers made what they considered 
pretty fair practice, without, however, astonishing 
the natives, who, when it came their turn to fire 
disappeared in the jungle like one man, and 
crawled on their bellies through the undergrowth 


method of conducting the competition was hardly 
fair, the natives replied : 

“We do not understand what you mean by ‘fair,’ 
but, anyhow, that is the way we shoot Chinamen.” 


SEEMED LIKE AMOS. 


Silas Rodes was a strong, hard-working farmer; 
his brother Amos was a confirmed invalid who, 
three or four times a year, had “‘spells’’ of expect- 
ing to die, but, nevertheless, always managed to 
live. Still, he was really ill, and many thought 
him to be in considerable danger. 

But, while Amos was sick and expecting to die, 
it chanced that the strong Silas did actually die 
very suddenly. A messenger carried the sad news 
to his sister Elvira, a grim spinster, who lived ina 
distant part of the town. 

She heard the message with some incredulity. 
“*Taint Silas ye mean; it’s Amos,” she said in 


rep. 
“Why, no,” answered the messenger. “I mean 
Silas. Amosis allright. It’s Silas that is dead.” 
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| Some people watching it were surprised to see in | **Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits” will expel worms by 
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Readers for stamp. (See our large ad- 


vertisement in COMPANION last week on Size of Pictures 4x5 inches. 


| In the new 1891 model all of the features 
HN WILKINSON | Which have made the Hawk-Eye a leader in 
d 2%1 State Street, Chicago, Ills. popularity are retained, and these features, to- 
| gether with the several new improvements, make 
it more perfectly adapted to the requirements of 
both experienced photographers and of those 
who only want to “push the spring” than any 
other Camera. 


25 to 100 Pictures taken without reloading. 


Glass Plates, Cut Films or Transparent Films 
in Rolls may be used. We will develop and 
finish the pictures if desired. 


wets KAMARET 


Photographic 

Wonder! 

Nearly ONE-THIRD SMALLER than any 
other Camera of equal capacity. 

For Sale by Dealers in Photo. Goods Everywhere. 


SEND FOR BOOKLETS. 
The Blair Camera Co., Boston, Mass. 
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IN THE HALLWAY. 
We know of nothing in the Way of an ad- 
vertisement so really useful — and at the same 
time so very dainty and attractive — as the large 
Thermometers which are being distributed to 
introduce WILLIAMS’ BARBERS’ SOAP 
for TOILET use. 


A sample of this exquisite Soap—with full 
directions how to get one of the Thermome- 
ters, can be had by sending a 2-cent stamp 
for postage to 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS Co., 
P. O. Drawer 27. GLASTONBURY, CT. 


Made on true hygienic prin- 
ciple; modeled on lines which 
give a graceful figure; perfect 
support from shoulders, dis- 
tributing clothing-strain aud 
weight; three garments.in one, 
corset, waist, and cover; best 
of materials. 
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illustrated pamphlet on 
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“Wal, p’r’aps it’s so,” was the reluctant rejoinder, 
“but I wouldn’t ha’ b’leeved it o’ Silas; ’t seems a 
good deal more like Amos.” 


¥ RECIPROCITY. 


A little girl in my school, writes a Companion 
correspondent, recently came to me in tears, 
regretting the fact that her father’s illness made it 
necessary for her to “leave and go to work.” 


1 bade her good-by, and with a schoolmarm’s 
hankering to keep a creditable pupil added, “When 
your father is well come back to me.” 

Then, obeying a sudden impulse to take advan- 
tage of what I knew to be, in all probability, my 
last chance to influence the precious waif for good, 
I said, “But if I never see you again | hope you 
will try to do your duty wherever you may be. 
Whatever work you may have to do, try to do it 
well. I hope you will be an honest, honorable 
woman.” 

“Thank you, ma’m,” she replied, putting up her 
mouth to be kissed. “I wish you the same.” 

The dear child! I know now what St. Paul 
meant by the “foolishness of preaching.” 


RAVAGES OF TIME. 


Stephen Day was very fond of making high- 
sounding speeches, sometimes with laughable 
results. 


While calling one day upon a neighbor, he was 
shown a scratched and battered stone pestle which 
had lately been found in the garden. As it was 
passed from one to another, some facetious 
remarks were made in regard to its defaced 
appearance. 

One person ventured to suggest that probably 
the dogs had chewed it. “Uncle” Stephen looked 
stern; such language applied to this venerable 
relic seemed to him almost an offence. 

Patting the pestle reverently with his big right 
hand, he said, solemnly: 

“Sir, those are the ravages of the tooth of time.” 


TRANSLATION. 


The danger of attempting to translate from one 
language into another, unless one is reasonably 
familiar with the language he is using, was illus- 
trated by a mistake recently made by a young 
Frenchwoman. 

She had come from Paris, and wished to establish 
herself in this country as a teacher of the French 
language. She accordingly inserted the following 
advertisement in one of the papers: 

“A young Parisian lady desires to show her 
tongue toclasses of American ladies. Address, etc.” 


“AND who is this?” asked Aunt Clara, pointing 
to the picture of a chubby child in skirts?” “That,” 
said Robby, who had been wearing trousers for 





and the wind brought it rapidly toward the shore. 


| some time, ‘tis me when I| was a girl.” 





ROOZEN’S DUTCH BULBS, FOR FALL, '91, AND SPRING, ‘92, PLANTING. 


yacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Lilies, Crocus, Ranunculus, Iris, Amaryllis, 
Gloxinias, Ponies, Delphiniums, Gladioli, Dahlias, Ete., Etc., 
n thousands of varieties, new and old. 

{2#"The flowers that cheer the homes in the Winter months when most needed; that, planted 
outdoors in the Fall, are among the first to show their exquisite beauties in the Spring. 

The most extensive catalogue of the above and all new and rare bulbs and bulbous plants 
is published by the famous growers ANT. ROOZEN & SON, OVERVEEN (near 
Haarlem), HOLLAND. (Established 1832.) All npates purchasers are respect 
fully invited to apply to the undersigned sole agent, for our Fall, 1891 (combined with Spring, 
1892), Catalogue, more complete than ever before, which we send free. Mention Companion. 

J.TER KUILE, Sole American Agent, 33 Broadway, New York City. 
"Our own Book on Cultivation for 40c.,or free with orders exceeding $10. P.O. Box ‘2494. 
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Ho, For the Camp! 
rn. Yes, and for the Field, the 
Forest, the Stream and the 
Shore! But remember before 
you go that you will want 
something good to eat 
when you get there. Our 
GAME AND CHICKEN 
PATES, are ready for the 
table, save only for cooling, 
and are delicious for sum- 
mer use at home or at the 


camp or cottage. 
Partridge, Quail, Woodcock, Grouse, Wild Duck, Chicken, Chicken Liver, Pheasant. 
A sample can for 25 cents, postage prepaid. 
terre Tr OOOO OO TIF ISO I I S 


Some Other Good Things. 


¥ 


¥ 
‘| 


OUR FRENCH ENTREES—These are to be warmed, and there are plenty of days at the camp 


when warm food is grateful. 


OUR SOUPS, too, of which you have heard so much, are convenient for camp and delicious 
always, while for Dessert our PLUM PUDDING is unsurpassed. 


Ask your grocer for any or all of these. 


lranco-American Food Company, 
West Broadway and Franklin Street, New York. 
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THE YOUTHS 


AUGUST 6, 1891. 








COMPANION. 








ITT. 








thing which was to occur in connection with the 
clove-case. 
*‘Does Mrs. Babcock assist at this table ?"’ Mrs. 
Judson asked the attendant. 
“Yes; she will be here later,” 















was the reply. 













“Then it is Jessie Williams's glove-case,”’ said 
new Mrs. Judson to herself. ‘I will buy it back. 


My conscience has always troubled me about 

For the Companion. using it for the ‘first prize,’’’ and she hurried | 
BACK AGAIN away to find Dr. Judson, who had her pocket- | 
. book. 




























































A curious series of events renders memorable | It was some time before she made her way to 
to Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Williams, life-long | the table again, and when she did the glove-case 
residents of the little town of Juniper, the winter | | was gone. 


when their only son Augustus went to New York | “Oh, I’m sorry I did not have you mark it 
to attend school. | ‘sold,’ ** said Mrs. Judson, and she added to 





Mr. and Mrs. Williams were profoundly grate- | herself, “It is very fortunate that Augustus did 
ful when Mrs. Judson, an old friend, found a| not come with us to-night. He would have 
boarding-place for Augustus near her own home, recognized Jessie Williams's present.” 

entered him in a good school, and as the winter | ‘‘ Jessie Williams’s present’’ had not been 
passed often invited him to her house and took | recognized, but Mrs. Judson might have been a 
him with her own family to concerts and lectures, | good deal more agitated over her failure to secure 
and other entertainments. | it if it had occurred to the attendant who sold it 

When he had “la grippe,”’ she took him into her | t0 tell her that the purchaser had said, “I think 
home and nursed him as carefully as if he had | lll take this home to my wife. Mrs. Deacon 
been one of her own sons. The letters of Augustus | Willett, up our way, has one just about like it, 
to his parents were eloquent with descriptions of and my wife always thought it was very hand- 
Mrs. Judson’s kindness. some.” 

When Christmas drew near, Mrs. Williams Alexander Williams had come to New York | 
decided to send Mrs. Judson a Christmas present. | 02 business and to visit Augustus, had had a 
She borrowed of Mrs. Deacon Willett the glove- little time to spare, had happened to go into the 
case sent her by her sister in New York, and | Charity Fair, to pause at Mrs. Babcock’s table | 
with silk brocade, cream surah, a heavy silk ¢ 
and tassels, and sachet powder, she made an | 
exquisite glove-case like it. 

She wrote a letter full of affection and gratitude 
to Mrs. Judson and mailed it and the case to her, 
regretting as she did so that she could not keep 
them until Alexander returned from his visit to 
the Williams’s cousins at Pine Corners. Alexander 
would surely, if he could see it, agree with her 
that this was a little more beautiful than the 
Willett glove-case. 

Mrs. Judson had already six glove-cases. 
put this new one away carefully in a drawer. 








| and to see the brocade glove-case. 

He bought the case, but when he presented it 
to his wife, she was not, as may be imagined, as 
pleased with his gift as he had expected. She 
was deeply grieved. 

“Think of the love, of the deep feeling with 
which I made that and sent it to Emma Judson,” 
she said. 

Alexander devoutly wished the case back at 
the Charity Fair, but as that was useless, he 
tried to convince his wife that Mrs. Deacon 
Willett’s sister who lived in New York might 
have made it and sent it to the fair. 





She 





“It is lovely, but Jessie’s beautiful letter is| ‘No, Alexander,” said Mrs. Williams, ‘here 
worth far more to me,” she said, and after | is @ little corner on the inside that had to be 


reading and re-reading it she put it away in her | Pieced. And I know the length of the stitches 
desk with a few other things which she valued |2%d the knots in the cord. I shall write to 


greatly. Emma. Augustus shall not go to her house any 
A few days later her house was the scene of a | ™ore.” 


soap-bubble party. 

The bubble-blowing contest had begun, when a 
crash was heard from the library, and with the 
exclamation, ‘Oh, that boy and that dog!’’ Mrs. 
Judson excused herself from the room. 

In the library she found little Roger, conscience- 
stricken, and Zip, his dog, just retreating from 
some fragments of china which lay on the floor. 
Those fragments were all that remained of the 
“Crown Derby’’ vase, which was to have been 
the “first prize’ at this soap-bubble party. 

But Mrs. Judson was ‘mistress of herself 
though china fall.” She had the pieces swept 
up, and after a little thought decided on some- 
thing which must replace the vase in this 
emergency. 

The “first prize,’ won by Mrs. Babcock, was 
greatly admired by the company, and by the 
Babcock family was voted a place of honor in 
the guest-chamber. It was a silk brocade glove- 
case—none other than that copied by Mrs. 
Alexander Williams from that of Mrs. Deacon 
Willett. 

Not long after this Mrs. Babcock realized that 
the day for the great Charity Fair had arrived, 
and that in the press of other matters and having 
already assisted five fairs, she had no contribution 
ready for this one. So she went through her | 
house and gathered up all the pretty things she 
could spare, among others the brocade glove-case. 

“This is much the prettiest, and besides my 
four other glove-cases were given me. I won 
this at the soap-bubble party, so there’s no harm 
in sending this to the fair,’’ she said. 

It was certainly odd that, of all the fairs given 
in New York about that time, of all the tables at 
these fairs, and of the thousands of articles on 
the tables, this fair should be attended by Mrs. 
Judson, this table should attract her attention, 


And then and there the life-long fmendship of 
these two women might have ended, had not a 
happy thought occurred to Alexander. He went 
to his wife’s work-basket, took outa package of 
letters, and handed them to his wife. They were 
the letters which Augustus had written her, and 
the latest ones described his long illness and 
convalescence in Mrs. Judson’s home. 

Mrs. Williams began at the first and read them 
slowly. Alexander rescued the glove-case gently 
from the tears that began to fall on it. As she 
folded the last letter, Mrs. Williams said : 

“T sha’n’t send Emma another glove-case, but 
—lI forgive her.” 
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CHEAP ICE-CREAM FREEZER. 


Perhaps no summer delicacy is more universally 
esteemed than that toothsome and appetizing 
confection, known as ice-cream. In rural districts 
especially it is quite too rare, for while eggs and 
milk are abundant, the means of making them | 
into ice-cream are often lacking. A correspondent 
who appreciates these facts sends directions for 
making a freezer out of materials which are at 
the command of every housekeeper, at no expense 
whatever. 


” 
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Select from your store of such articles, your 
very brightest and newest five-pound lard pail, 
making sure that the cover is a tight and perfect 
fit. Take a corn can, from which the top has 
been unsoldered, invert it over the centre of the 
under side of the pail cover, and solder it firmly 
in place. 

Then turn the cover right side up, and with a 
can-opener cut a circular hole directly over the 
an, and the freezer stands before you complete. 

The cream prepared for freezing is to be placed 
inthe pail. When the cover is put on, the can, 
soldered to its under side, is pressed down into 
the midst of it. 








and 
| rapidly through the cream, which is exposed to 


| to the treasure of an Indian rajah. 


| itt”? 


| w hat happened, and it was not the strangest | reg is placed in a larger one, and surrounded | |THE GOLDEN- ROD, 


by the same freezing compound. 
With ice and salt inside the pail, 
salt outside the pail, the cold 


and ice 
strikes 


double the chilling surface found in the ordinary 
apparatus. 

To freeze the three pints of cream which this 
freezer will hold takes about twenty minutes. 
When the cream is nearly solid, the cover should 


| be removed, and the congealing mass thoroughly 


beaten for two or three minutes. When the cover | 
with its internal freezer is replaced, the smooth, 
delicious mixture hardens almost immediately. 

Given plenty of milk, eggs, and this handy 
combination of corn can and lard pail, a frozen 
custard is as easily prepared as a baked one. 

This is not written with the idea that such an 
arrangement of pail and can will supersede any 
more desirable article. If you have a good 
freezer de not throw it away; if you have not, 
buy one if possible; but if the genuine article is 
not to be had, then you may be assured that 
in the handy ‘little make-shift which is here 
described, you will find an economical and 
efficient substitute. 


—_——+or—__—___—_- 
ENOUGH OF A GOOD THING. 


Statistics are valuable and interesting, but in | 
conversation a few of them go a good way. A | 
party of young people sat chatting in the twilight | | 
one evening about a grate fire, says the Chicago | 
Tribune. A young man who had just returned 
from a trip around the world told, among other 
things, of a clever thief who had gained entrance 
“The thief,”’ 


| said the traveller, ‘then turned his attention to an | 
| immense chest full to the brim with silver coins. 


He filled a sack until he could just stagger under 
it, and even then he had to make five trips before 
the chest was empty. There was just one million 
dollars and —”” 


“The weight of one million dollars in silver 
coin,’ broke in a voice from the dusk, ‘‘is 58,920.9 
pounds avoirdupois.” 

A young railroad engineer recounted the marvels 
of the new railroad up Pike’s Peak. ‘This won- 
derful piece of engineering,’ he said, ‘‘is the 
highest railroad in the United States. It is —" 

“The highest railroad in the country,’’ said the | 
voice, ‘tis the Denver and South Park, a branch 
of the Union Pacific, at Alpine Tunnel, eleven 
thousand five hundred and ninety-six feet above 
the sea level.” 

The conversation turned to the celebration of 
birthday anniversaries. ‘What a pretty custom 
itis!’ said a girl. ‘And it is so old, too. Iwas 
reading the other day that it dates back to the 
time of the early Saxons. I think —”’ 

‘In the fortieth chapter of Genesis, twentieth 
verse,’’ said the voice, ‘‘you will find the following: 
‘And it came to pass the third day, which was 
Pharaoh's birthday, that he made a feast to all 
his servants.’ ”’ 

A young man who is making a name for 
himself in the electrical world discoursed on his 
favorite theme. ‘I have been experimenting or 
the incandescent lamp,’’ he said, ‘‘and have suc- | 
ceeded in making one that burned eight thousand 
hours, and —”’ | 

“The longest time on record,’’ broke in the 
voice, ‘‘is ten thousand six hundred and eight 
hours and eighteen and one-half minutes.”’ 

Then they talked of novels. ‘I don’t think it 
is fair,’’ said the hostess, a blonde, ‘that all the 
authors should make their heroines brunettes 
nowadays. Iti isn’t —” 

‘Last year,”’ interrupted the voice, ‘‘out of five 
hundred and sixty-two heroines, three hundred 
and seventy-two were blondes.”’ 

Then they talked of going home—and went. 
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A STOCK FARM. 


‘Ts that a stock farm?"’ asked a traveller of 
the stage-driver, whose lumbering vehicle was 
slowly mounting a long Vermont hill. ‘It doesn’t 
look very well kept up, but I see they have a 
sign, ‘Brook Side Farm,’ over the barn-door.”’ 


‘‘ Ye-e-s,"’ drawled the stage-driver, with a 
subdued chuckle, ‘I cale’late they call it, thet is 
a stock farm; they keep three caows, an’ they 
make butter! Though I aint heard of anybody's 
covetin’ any of it, after the fust try at it. But ye 
must bear in mind, sir,’’ he added, dryly, ‘‘thet 
folks here aint goin’ ter be left clear ter one side 
o’ the times; so they lay awake nights, thinkin’ 
up names fer their places; an’ they aint allus 
what ye might call precisely fittin’. 


W. B. CLARKE & CO., 340 age St., Boston. 


| Largest & Most Successful in the World, 





‘Three caows aint a great number, ter be sure, 
an’ the brook’s dry most o’ the time, an’ don’t | 
run what ye might call really by the farm. But | 
ef ye could ’a’ seen ’em lookin’ at thet sign when | 
they fust got it up, ye couldn’t never find it in | 
yer mind ter begrudge ’em the pleasure of hevin’ | 











OUR NATIONAL FLOWER. 
Box of paper and envelopes 75 cents post-paid. 
Each sheet stamped from dies in two colors. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES. 
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PURR’S Papered Veneers 
for Plastered Walls and Ceilings. 
Are you building a new home or re 


a 


SELECTED modeling the old one? Try these 
Papered Veneers, Until these 

And Priced woods were prepared only the rich 
could enjoy the luxury of being sur 

rounded with even the plain-grained 

hard woods. Now the home can be 

enriched with the choicest grained 

with full direec- woods with small expense, great 


tions will be sent 
on receipt of 10 
cents in stamps. 


SHINOS 


A POLISH FOR 
SILVER, BRASS and METAL WORK 
Of ANY and EVERY Description. 
Easily Applied. 
Invaluable in Every Household. 


Put up in 4-0z. boxes, and in tubes in paste form. 


durability and_entire satisfaction. 
Address Cuas. W. Spurr, Sole Manu- 
facturer, 7 Park St., Boston, Mass. _ 


On receipt of twenty cents in stamps we 
will forward a box or tube. Address, 


THE WILTON L. FARNHAM CoO., 


Boston, Mass. 








ill Re-open Tuesday, Sept. Ist. 


THE COURSE OF ST Y is thorough, com 
plete and et ——- are fitted for the duties and 
work of ver va 

AG TY embraces a list of more than 
twenty. pt ad and assistants, elected with special 
reference to roficiency in each department. 

THE § ID s ore young people of both sexes, 
full of diligence and zeal 

HE DISCIPLINE is of the highest order and 
includes peaable business lessons. 

THE PATRONAGE is the largest of any Com- 
mercial schowl in o. world. 

THE REPUTATION of this school for origi- 
nality and leadership and as the Standard Institu- 
tion of its kind is generally 7 BeknOW ledged. 

THE SCHOOL BU u DING is centrally located 
7 purposely constructe 

PECIAL COU isk, Shorthand, Type-Writing, 
cua position and Correspondence may be taken as a 
7 al course. 

SITUATIONS in Business Houses furnished 
oe — ins ad the varied inducements to attend 
this si 

THE P PRINC IPA L may be seen daily after Aug. 
17th, rem 9 till 2o "clock. at the School Building, 
608 Washington Street, Boston. 

PROSPECTUS post free. Mention this paper. 


OLDEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL. 








5ist ScHOOL YEAR BEatns SEPT. 1, 1891. 
Commercial and Shorthand Courses. 


Individual Instruction; Graduates Aided to Employ- 
ment; Separate Department for Ladies; Experienced 


Teachers ; Free Text- ne 
Course for Advanced a Se or Annual Cata- 
logue, address, SECRETARY ‘COMER'S. COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE, 666 WASHINGTON STREET, BosTON, Mass. 


— Three Months’ 








Pistol-Crip. 


Nickel-Plated. 


Given for one new subscriber and 15 cents additional. 
















and thi Through the hole in the cover, this can is filled 
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om The King Pneumatic Rifle. 
at 
dur 
0 ati 
EN te — Pneumatic Rifle is a mine of sport. If the weather a 
1 se the piazza can be made a shooting-gallery, and a 
the ae, company entertained with trials of marksmanship. 
ane un shines, out-of-door shooting-matches can be held, 
ng, en eyes and healthy complexions secured. 
um- 
the 
For the past few years 
we have been using the 
Chicago Air Rifle. This 
has given good satisfac- 
tion, and many thousands 
have been ordered. Its manufacturers have 
camp recently, however, produced a much finer Gun. 
hea This new Gun we have named the King Pneu- 
icious 


matic Rifle. Though so much superior to the 
and in fact any other similar gun, we are able to offer it at but a slight advance over 
For an accurate long-distance Target Gun, we cannot too highly recommend it. 


Chicago \j, Rifle, 
the Chicago. 













This is the handsomest Air Rifle we have ever 
curves are graceful, and its proportions perfect. I 
prouder still to own. Yet, with all its beauty, 
shoots with precision, and carries a shot for a long ¢ 


The great advantage of an Air Gun is that it uses no powder. 


scarcely any noise. No danger of explosions. No 


The King Pneumatic Rifle is made entirely of brass, iron and steel, with the exception of the stock. 
This is of wood, stained and polished to represent mahogany, and has a pistol-grip. 
Its length is 
can be bought for a few cents a pound at any local store. 
Any subscriber to THE COMPANION can obtain thi 


other exposed parts are nickel-plated. 
Common BB shot are used. These 


cents additional. Price, $1.25. 
| and packing 50 cents, when sent as a premium or 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


A Beautiful Rifle. 


its shooting qualities do not suffer in comparison. 


We send with the Ri 
















mom 


seen. Its polished barrel shines like silver. Its 
t is a Gun any boy would be proud to carry, and 
It 
listance. 

It is hence inexpensive. 
possibility of fires. 


There is 


The barrel and 
33 inches. It is designed entirely for shot. 
is Rifle by sending us one new subscriber and 15 
ifle a small quantity of Shot and a Target. Postage 
purchased. 
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WEDDING STATIONERS, 
For Warm Weather. | wa crane @ co,, 340 Washington St, Boston, 








Wedding Invitations and Calling Cards as 
eye Engraved for the “400.”’ Send for Samples. 
For all Affections of the Skin. Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890. 


CASTILIAN CREAM. 
THOUSANDS use Comfort Powder daz/y and Gitandinna- 
for a great variety of troubles. It is instant reliet ee re eer ld ke A 
for Chafing, Tender Feet, Sunburn, Irritation under Jour usesek Drumrdor Dey Goode Deala’s, aaarecs’ 
Truss Pad, Itching, Burns, Bruises, Etc. 3 0. LE West Bastiner: Wace. 
COMFORT POWDER is a ready cure for Going 
Skin Diseases — avoiding nauseous ‘medicines — it ooteniinanel 
cures Eczema, Ringworm, Scrofulous Sores, To Take 
Blotches, Pimples, and all Inflammations. toe 
LADIES use it to ensure a Clear Complexion. A Vacation? 
Mothers use it to ensure a Healthy Skin for Baby. 7 
Sold by Druggists everywhere, or by mail, 








Then you need a 
SUMMER CHAIR, 





post-paid, 50 cents. from 
Sample and Book FREE to any address. LooloFr- P60: 
THE COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. / 00; 
E. S. SYKBS, Secretary. 91 WASHINGTON ST., JUST BEYOND ADAMS SQ. 








THE NEW 


“608” Pongee Corset |. 4 


THE LATEST PRODUCTION IN FINE CORSETS. 


Made from the natural silk. Firm and 
durable in texture, with the choicest 
whalebones, and springs so flexible that 
they can be tied in a knot. They are the 
lightest of all corsets, giving to the body 


PERFECT EASE IN ANY POSITION. 


They fit the form so perfectly as to give style to 
the dress, and greatest comfort to the wearer. For 
rowing and all athletic exercises they have no equal. 
They combine the best features of DREss REFORM 
with the style and support of the finest French 
corsets. Made exclusively by the 


Worcester Corset Company, 





WORCESTER, MASS. Manufacturers of the Celebrated 


Ktyil Youcewtoey WO 6 bewsely 


For sale by all dealers, or should be. If your dealer does not keep them, send us his name and we will see 
that he has them and will send youa Sample Corset at Reduced Price to pay you for your trouble. Branch of 863 Broadway, New York City. 















PURE — DELICIOUS — WHOLESOME. 


Absolutely free from all alcoholic flavors 
or adulterations. 


All Assortments 8Oc. per pound. 


Orders by mail receive careful attention. Packed in 
tin boxes 10 cents extra. This price does not include 
express charges. 


vem QtIUL) 





HUYLER’S, 146 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 








LACTART, 


Acid of Milk, 


Cures Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Bilious- 
ness. 25c. and 50c. a bottle. 





All 
Substitutes 
are Necessarily 
Inferior. 


COM 


OAP 
is the 
Original 
Family Soap. 

{it has 
proved its value 
over any 
substitute. 






will dry out as strong as ever. Falling ceilings are unknown, and the 
plastering will last as long as the building itself. . 


King’s Windsor Cement Dry Mortar Company, 166 Devonshire St., Boston. 











OUR DRY MORTAR | 


IS. THE BEST FOR 


Plastering Walls and Ceilings. . 





Houses in which this plaster is used can be occupied four to six ; 
weeks earlier than they could if ordinary mortar were employed. : 
Experience has shown that ceilings well soaked from any cause . 


It can be finished in any form of which ordinary plastering is capable. 
SEND for our CIRCULARS before plastering your buildings. 








NEW YORK OFFICE, TIMES BUILDING. 


